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JAN TOU TINSWER THESE WUESTIONS . 


WHAT IS A SHORT STORY? 
2 WHAT IS A GOOD PLOT IDEA? 
3 WHAT IS DRAMATIC INTEREST? 
4 WHAT MAKES STORIES SELL? 
5 HOW IS CHARACTER PORTRAYED? 
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HAT is your score on this test? How many of these basic essentials ot 

the art of fiction do you understand—and I mean really understand? 
Most answers given by striving writers, by textbooks, teachers, editors, are 
wrong or just wrong enough to create confusion and promote failure. The 
careers of most writers are endurance contests to see how long they can 
keep going without learning why they don’t succeed. The writing failure 
can't believe that talent has anything to do with common sense. 


Talent is largely common sense. It faces questions and answers them; 
it finds someone who has the right answers; learns what it must do before 
plunging in; it distrusts inspiration; it does not try to begin at the top. Talent 
is no self-defeating egotism; it is modest, seeks the easy way, rejoices in 
intelligence. 


Writers with this kind of talent have for twenty years been finding the 
right answers to their questions in our Foundations of Fiction Writing taught 
in college classes (Columbia, New York University) and privately by corre- 
spondence (only $35). Today our graduates are in all the magazines and 
on best-seller lists. Their testimony and other valuable information is found 
in our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” free for the asking. 


If you want an opinion as to your abilities and a little straight talk about 
a troublesome manuscript, send a story not over 5,000 words with five bucks. 
If you wish a collaborative criticism and some blue penciling, send ditto 
and ten bucks. 


A letter of inquiry will be answered gladly and promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STULWATER « camsLiA W. UE OO 
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She “OPEN DOOR” Magazine of Paterson, 
New Jersey, will appear titled “Thriftway Family 
Home.” This publication now published by 
Thriftway, Inc., seeks articles, with illustrations, 
of famous memorials or burying grounds. Write 
for assignments, describing your offering, to the 
Editor, 








~/| Door to What? 


WALTER FILLAN, 
175 Market St., 
Paterson, N. J. 


Greeting Card 
Sir: 
We are interested in sentiments for all occa- 
sions, Everyday and Seasonal, verse or prose. 
JEAN GUSTAFSON, 
Creative Department, 
Treasure Masters, 
605 Fourth Ave., S., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Bennett Cerf on Anthologies 
Sir: e 

I am forwarding Mr. P. Schuyler Miller’s let- 
ter regarding payments for permission to use 
stories in our new science fiction anthology to 
Mr. Ray Healy, who is the editor of the book 
and who made all the necessary arrangements 
therefor. You will hear very promptly from Mr. 
Healy in regard to this matter. 

I would like to say a word in general about 
our policy with regard to stories used in Random 
House and Modern Library anthologies. Having 
published many anthologies and having edited 
a goodly number into the bargain, my interest 
in this subject is as great probably as that of 
anybody in the business, and it is most certainly 
my intention to see that the authors represented 
in these anthologies get their full share of the 
spoils. 

F do not think that it is possible to make any 
hard and fast rule that will govern anthology 
payments. For example, an editor who comes to 
a publisher with an ingenious anthology idea is 
certainly entitled to more than one who accepts 
a specified job that originated in the publisher’s 
mind. Furthermore, the question of possible 
profit must be considered. If it’s a whopping 
big anthology to be sold at a bargain price, the 
profit margin obviously is small and the editor 
or publisher can’t possibly pay as much for his 
material as he can on a smaller volume aimed at 
the higher priced market. 

Until recently it was almost the universal rule, 
as you know, for editors to buy anthology ma- 
terial outright. The price paid for such material 
has risen steadily in the past several years and 
in many instances authors have gotten $50 or 
more for the use of a story that has already been 
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HOW TO GIVE YOUR 


Published b 
No. 6. Entered as second class ‘mat ter, April 21, 


STORY “SEX APPEAL" 
feed) 


Your sTorY may burn with yearning but unless 
it /ooks like a sure-thing to a reader, it will prob- 
ably get the brush faster than you can kiss an 
old maid good-bye! 

How can you give your story that “read-me” 
look? Here’s how more and more authors are 
doing it: they type their finished MS on EaTON’s 
CORRASABLE BOND, the paper with the magic 
erasing surface. 


You can erase without a trace (using an ordi- 
nary pencil rubber) on CORRASABLE BOND'S 
patented surface. You can retype a word, a sen- 
tence, a paragraph and your page will remain 
white and crisp, unspotted and unblurred. 


We don’t expect you to believe this until 
you've tried it... ask your stationer to demon- 
strate the time-saving, temper-saving difference 
in EATON’S CORRASABLE BOND. Or send coupon 
and dime for generous sample. 


CORRASABLE aims 
BOND hema 
Made only by 


Address: Samples, 
EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
Here is the name of the dealer from whom I usually 


purchase stationery 











Here is his address 





And here is a dime. Please send me a 25-sheet sample of 
Corrasable. 


Name 
Street 
City 








State 





the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Mestiy. 
1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 








To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said 


on this subject: 
“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
ears. Who will take their places? Who will. be the new 
obert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await | the new men and 
women of power.’ 


Writing Aptitude Test 
—FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of 

America offers a free Writing 

Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writ- 
ing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your 
latent ability, your powers of imagi- 
nation, logic, etc. Not all applicants 





Soi. eit _ secours 
ipsrves or Qe mciyitan caliey, CORRESPOND. 
Method which teaches you to write ENT FOR TWO 
vidual ‘style instead of trying to copy NEWSPAPERS 
fon Posagt natu assignments such “After graduating 


as metropolitan reporters get. Al- from N.1LA., I be- 
though you work at home on your ¢a@mée news corre- 
own time, you are constantly guided spondent fortwo New 
by experienced writers. It is really Orleans pavers. I re- 


fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of Poses — — 
months you can acquire the coveted m 90 ave a- 


“‘professional’’ touch. 

Then you're ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


ready netted $175.57. 
N . instruction is 
astoundingly efficient 
in charting the course 
of aspiring writers.’ 
—Mrs. B. Turn- 


ail the Coupon Now E 
M p bull, 1914 Esplanade 





But the first step is to take the Ave., New Orleans, 

FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re- Jouisiana 

quires but a few minutes and costs * 

nothing. So mail the coupon now. 

Make une "| poe ues the most 

enjoyable and profitable occupation— 

writing for publication! Newspaper NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Institute of Amarten. One Park Ave., 
New York 16, i 2 


(Founded 1925) Sue coevatians Ta 


Canada have been 





VETERANS: This Course 
approved for Veterans’ 
Training 


Commerce, Montreal. 




















Newspaper Institute of America 
e Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, May. 


Mrs. 
Mr. t Baracoa 


Address 
( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
(Cor » No will call on you.) 7-E-666 








Copyright 1946, Newspaper Institute of America. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





used in a dozen other collections. 

This raises another point: does a story that is 
being anthologized for the first time deserve a 
higher payment than one that has become hack- 
neyed through endless repetition? 


The idea of cutting original authors into 
royalties on anthologies is comparatively new. 


In general, I consider it the fairest basis for 
operation. If the anthology is the editor’s own 
idea, I think the said editor is entitled to 50 
percent of the regular royalty rate, with the 
other 50 percent being divided on a pro rata 
basis among the authors included. If the pub- 
lisher gets the idea, I think the editor should 
get a maximum of 25 percent of the regular 
royalties, with 75 percent reserved for division 
among the authors. 


The trouble with working out anthologies on a 
pro rata basis is that very often the important 
authors—or their agents—protest bitterly about 
accepting the same rate for their material as is 
paid to the virtually unknown author whose. work 
is included in the same collection. One sus- 
tained protest of this sort, of course, is enough 
to throw the whole scheme out of kilter and 
that’s why most anthology editors prefer to buy 
the material outright. It’s much easier to pay 
an author in the Hemingway, Somerset Maugham, 
Edna Millay class an extra bonus outright for 
anthology material than to work out some com- 
plicated royalty scheme that means endless book- 
keeping for an already harassed accounting de- 
partment. 


To sum up, I don’t think the ¢ime has ar- 
rived yet when the pyblisher can make a hard 
and fast rule that will govern all the antholo- 
gies on his list. The special considerations simply 
must be taken into account. On the whole, I 
think publishers in America are fully aware of 
their responsibilities in this anthology question 
and are sincerely interested in being fair to 
everybody concerned. Incidentally, I’d like to 
say in conclusion that in my opinion this whole 
anthology business has been overdone to an 
almost ludicrous degree. I think it will be a 
fine thing for the whole publishing business if a 
moratorium on all new anthologies is declared 
for the next five years. 

Bennett A. Cerr, President, 
Random House, 
20 E. 57th St,, 
N.Y.C. 22, N.Y. 


® RANDOM HOUSE is bringing out an anthology 
of science fiction and several of our readers who are 
included in it wanted to know about payment. In 
some cases, the science fiction story was published 
first by pulp houses who owned all rights. Should 
RANDOM HOUSE pay the pulp publisher a fee 
and let it up to the pulp paper to retain the entire 
amount, or should RANDOM HOUSE go out of 
their way and see that the author gets his payment 
even if the pulp house holds on to it? We don't 
know what any other book publisher would do, but 
RANDOM HOUSE, on the basis of its past, will 
do the big thing. It's just another point showing 
how the pulp publisher who buys all rights can, 
IF HE WANTS TO, play hell with the writer.—Ed. 


































































Juvenile Delinquents 
Sir: 

Can you find space in the columns of your 
publication for the following announcement: 

We are in the market for factual and authori- 
tative articles dealing with juvenile welfare and 
delinquency, particularly those describing new 
and successful methods of handling various juve- 
nile problems. Not over 2000 words. One to 
three cents a word. Photographs bought, also 
fact fillers but no poetry or fiction. Report in 
two weeks. Payment upon acceptance. 

J. F. Trisxa, 
Research Publishing Company, 
126 West Third Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Juvenile Fiction 
Sir: 

At the present time we are considering for our 
junior-age Sunday School paper Funior Boys and 
Girls lead stories, 1800-2000 words, well written 
and prepared, suited, if seasonal, to winter issues. 
These stories must contain a definite Spiritual or 
Gospel message for children 9-12 years of age, 
and should be accompanied by sufficient postage 
for their return to the sender if found unavail- 
able. We are not in need of any poetry, fillers, 
puzzles, etc., at this time. Send all stories to the 
undersigned. Reports will be as prompt as 
possible ; payment on acceptance. 

CHESTER E. SHULER, 
Associate Editor, 
307 Fifteenth St., 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


Short Short Market Returns 
Sir: 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, which for 
years has been a leader in syndicated newspaper 
fiction, is planning to resume syndication of a 
daily short short. Our original short short feature 
ran for thirty-four years until the newsprint 
shortage forced its suspension. 

Re-establishment of this feature will depend 
on two factors: Realization of newspapers hope 
of additional newsprint and an adequate supply 
of good fiction material. 

We will begin to consider fiction of 900-1000 
words. We prefer stories about the kind of people 
we all know; the best stories are always those 
that might be happening to the family next door. 
The O. Henry surprise ending is desirable. We 
prefer American settings: the kind of cities the 
stories will be printed in; the kind of rural 
communities and urban centers that readers 
know about from their own experience. We are 
especially interested in stories that may be local- 
ized to the cities in which they are printed. Only 
rarely can we use stories of exotic locale. 


While our rates are not exceptionally high, we 
do offer guidance, editing and criticism. Many 
authors writing for the slicks today gained their 
first recognition writing McClure short shorts. 

Eimer RoeEssner, Editor-in-Chief, 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
75 West St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 


May, 1946 





PLAN YOUR WRITING! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 


NOVEL WRITING PLAN 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S, Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











Indiana University Writers’ 
Conference 
Bloomington, Indiana 


July 7-20, 1946 
For particulars, address Ralph L. Collins, Director 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert with over 27 years' experience. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 











POLIV OP E — our friend in our need 
A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
"ae Postage and + more than its cost. 
Polivope, size 81ex1 —— for book-length scripts, or 
roup of 20 ‘postpaid, either of two styles— 


-00 a ry 
Roundtrip or combination Mai 
A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and all information. 
the U. S, Post Office Dept. 


-.. 
When Polivope's unused — we both lose. 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th Street, os Angeles 1, Calif. 














SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Tesnen Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Ving, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for "said"'), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7”x9/2” pages. Bound in Buckram. ’ 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, oom or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.50, U. S. $, money 
order or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. O. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 




















This rich new field 
needs writers— 


NOW 








WrITER’s DIGEST 





Television needs—and will pay large sums to— 
writers who know specifically how to write for 
television. 

This clear, simple book tells you how to break into 
television, how to select and develop ideas, how to 
build programs. Every problem in television is 
made clear. Get this book now and cash in on the 
writing opportunity of the century. Illustrated 
with photographs. $2.75 


HOW TO WRITE 
for TELEVISION 


By DOUG ALLAN 
At all bookstores or 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 











Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and 
grammar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat, 50c per 
thousand words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 








FREE MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 
TO Any Manhattan Publisher 


After neatly, expertly, promptly typed; 
50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy included. 
MANHATTAN SERVICES 


P. ©. Box 433, Times Square Station, 
New York 18, New York 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


® 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

* 

Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of, By Juvenile Success Saprete” and 
“My Formula for Fiction 


SANFORD, FLA. 
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Playwrights 
Sir: 


Frank Steinecke and others who, like him, feel 
there is a definite value for the beginning play- 
wright to see an original play molded and shaped 
for production, will be interested in knowing 
that The Playwrights Theatre has dedicated it- 
self to the express purpose of producing such 
untried scripts. 

Still in a growing stage, it has one produc- 
tion, “No Vacancies,’ a melodrama by Herbert 
Wittels, already behind it. “Navy Blue,’ by 
Robert Vinson, a comedy, “The Honorable Fane,” 
a drawing-room comedy, by Pershing Olsen, “‘Bit- 
ter Bread,” a drama by Albert Tallman, are on 
its agenda for future productions. 

Although The Playwrights Theatre gives pref- 
erence to authors within commuting distance of 
the Bay Area, nevertheless it will consider scripts 
for production from anyone. Rather than sending 
the completed play, however, it is first advisable 
to submit a synopsis of the plot and a character 
analysis of the leading characters. Local play- 
wrights or actors may call TEmplebar 1755 for 
appointments. 

KENNETH E. BarTLeETT, 
Supervising Director, 
The Playwrights Theatre ”° 
2030 Broadway, 
Oakland, Calif. 


No Free-Lance Market 
Sir: 

Your current issue states that this studio in- 
vites the submission of ideas for films, and, if 
this is so, we hasten to inform you that our 
policy, as with most other motion picture studios, 
is only to accept material from authorized agents. 

We will greatly appreciate a correction as 
soon as possible and thank you in advance for 
your cooperation. 

Jack JuNGMEYER, Story Editor, 
PRC Productions, Inc., 
7324 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Undercover Girl 
Sir: 

Mr. Franklyn’s article in March WD should 
encourage potential screen writers, but it’s mis- 
leading when he calls his “Undercover Girl” an 
“original screen treatment.” Around Hollywood 
it would be known as a “story outline.” 

A “screen treatment” includes all the essen- 
tials of a screenplay except dialogue. It is writ- 
ten in narrative, present tense form and broken 
down into individual scenes. It indicates all 
dialogue and character reactions, gives camera 
movement, and suggests locale and atmosphere. 
A sample: 

CAMERA MOVES with Mary and Bill 
as they walk toward the darkened en- 
trance. He tells her he'll get the money 

‘somehow. Mary’s attention is attracted 

offscene, and CAMERA STOPS with 
them as they hesitate. Jim enters CAM- 
ERA RANGE, tells Mary and Bill he’s 
leaving town. They react to this. 

The most important commandment of screen 
writing is: “Show it (through action) or Say it 
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(by dialogue) .” Preferably, show it, since mov- 
ing pictures are an action medium. But what- 
ever you do, don’t show it and say it simulta- 
neously. 
Mrs. Marre L. JoHNsoN, 
P. O. Box 398, 
Coachella, Calif. 


Factotum 
Sir: 

Would you be kind enough to inform your 
readers that our magazine Building Service Em- 
ployee is in need of articles about, or of interest 
to, the various classes of building service em- 
ployees, such as, janitors, charwomen, window 
cleaners, elevator operators, doormen and watch- 
men. 

Articles should be typed on a thirty-five space 
line, should run from 100 to 300 lines. Seven 
cents per line will be paid on acceptance ; five 
dollars will be paid for accompanying photos. 
Manuscripts should be sent to: 

ANTHONY G. WEINLEIN, 
Building Service Employee, 
721 Warner Building, 
212 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
About Boats 
Sir: 

H. L. Peace Publications, beginning in one of 
the summer months, probably June and no later 
than July, will commence publication of Boating 
South, a magazine devoted to pleasure boating 
in the Southern States, by which we mean any- 
where South of the Mason and Dixon Line and 
including Texas and Oklahoma. 

We would like to receive cruise stories and 
other boating stories, stories of home-boat build- 
ing with progress photos, and by no means do 
we wish to overlook the outboard field. We want 
stories covering use of outboard motors, especially 
in the newly-developing boating areas of Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Texas, Oklahoma and other 
states. 

We expect to pay $10.00 a page for usable ma- 
terial and would like correspondents to query us 
for any special features. 

We also wish to establish correspondence in 
every point on the South Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast as well as in the river and lake areas 
where there is a yacht or boatclub to give us 
regular monthly news notes of boat club doings, 
new yacht construction, etc. 

WarreEN GLEASON, Editor, 
H. L. Peace Publications, 
344 Camp Street, 
New Orleans 12, La. 


May, 1946 









WRITERS . 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, 
books or plays or real drama with logic and 
strength. There just aren't enough stories of such 
merit to go around! 

| want originals, published stories, produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Special con- 
sideration is given book manuscripts for both pub- 
lication and filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 


Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 



































WRITERS' WORKSHOP 


(Tenth Annual) 
Western State College 


Gunnison, Colorado 


July 15-25, 1946 


For particulars, write to 


H. W. TAYLOR, Director 


























YOUR 
WRITING 


DOUBLE INCOME 


mi SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘‘Sherwood 





Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Dowie 
more—by devoting your 


lotted character moti. 
vated, action packet’ STORIES THAT SELL. 
A ‘Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly ag narrative, _ 
citing description, natural conversatio. 
trade names, and sparkling acon incidents—all written 
——. 4 you. rom this Brief you wri our own 
story in own words—the quick, vg$ henge 
You wilt be amazed at how easy it is write suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One Sfient sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
t, Lecturer, 
___Studio A, | d, Calif. 


































rtist, . 

1715 S. Cloverly Ave, R 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 50c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 


© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 


® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 











If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and 
before sending your manuscript. 


help you. 
PUBLI 


Man 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 


33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 


write blindly. 
If you want to sell—we can 


The fee is very low. 


SHER’S AGENCY 


uscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 































WRITER’s DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional — stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. | 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 


RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoin Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 


New York City 




















WRITERS' SANCTUARY 


PRIVATE INSTR. July-Sept. in N. H. amidst pines, brooks, 
Mt. view. Weekly. Collaborative criticism by mail all year. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique).....-..++-+ $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas).....+..+++-+ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)........ 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique)...... 2.00 


MILDRED I, REID 


2131% Ridge Bivd., Evanston, Illinois 


BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's something new for writers! 

Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 

1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 

4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 

5—How To Protect Your Story Idea 

6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 

7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 

8&—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 

10—How To Choose A Success Pen Name 

11—How To Market Your Story 

12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System, including demonstration, and on “‘Article 
Writing Made Easy’’ sent free upon request. 

PLOT CARDS 10 cts. 

Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE! 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 420, 8161 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 

















ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
anter a 
19 W. 44th 
MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 
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om Carbon Copy, She 
ir: 

Having just read the April issue of the D1- 
cesT, I believe I will sit down and take excep- 
tion with you about the art, science, or business 
of writing. 

Take for example this “Third Rung from the 
Bottom” article by Evis Joberg. I do not write 
fiction, but I have seen the same basic material 
in articles written for the digestion of the non- 
fiction writer. The opinion seems to be current 
that a beginning writer should sit down and 
analyze the works of someone who has arrived, 
and analyze them from hell to breakfast. This 
is supposedly one of the best ways to learn how 
to write. 

Perhaps we do write for money, and the goal 
is to cash a fat check and see our names on the 
cover of some magazine or tucked in beside the 
famous. For my part I am not turning down 
any money, and I do not mind edging up toward 
the “hero bench.” But I do not think I will 
ever be much of a hero by learning to be a car- 
bon copy. 

I have been a scientist professionally for years, 
but I never approach science scientifically. There- 
fore I cannot approach writing from that angle. 

What in the name of heaven is the good of 
sitting down with different colored pencils and 
underlining copy? When I decided to write for 
publication I did nothing more than sit down to 
my typewriter and write what seemed to me was 
an explanation of the word “blood test.” I knew 
how I would explain this to my laymen friends, 
and I said it that way. I had no outline to 
work with, and I didn’t know a tinker’s dam 
about what words experts were using. That piece 
was not rejected—and it was not revised. It 
didn’t make me rich and famous, to be sure. But 
it was mine, all mine—and not a carbon copy 
of Paul de Kruif. 

I wrote two articles on that basis, and neither 
one saw the color of a rejection slip. And then 
I thought I ought to learn how to write—if this 
was going to be such a pleasant deal. It was 
then I began to learn that I should analyze; I 
should write punch leads; I should make an 
outline. Bogged down with all this information 
I blithely proceeded to garner a nasty mess of 
rejection slips. 

Bearing down on my third year of writing, I 
have concluded that education is not for me. 
If I have something to say I simply run a sheet 
of paper in this typewriter and say it. A good 
95% of it sells, and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that whatever it is, and wherever it is 
published, it is wholly mine. I have given up 
trying to work with an outline because I ¢gannot 
do it. I just start out and then let ’er rip. 

Such people as Radcliffe, De Kruif, Laura 
Mattox Miller—these are experts in my field of 
writing. They do a nice job, but I do not be- 
lieve any one of them copies the others. Neither 
do I have any desire to tear their adverbs and 
adjectives apart and mimic them. In fact I 
don’t know whether I know an adjective from 
an adverb or not. It is like writing on this 
typewriter. I cannot tell you where a single key 
is, nor what fingers to use in punching the key. 
But I can write on the typewriter. If I stop 
to figure out what I am dojng, I immediately 
make a dozen typographical errors. If I tried 
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to blue print De Kruif I would have an equally 
disgusting mess—throw it in the waste basket 
and cry “For shame!” 

No one can tell where I will get in the writing 
business ; not even I. But whatever I do is going 
to be wholly my own. I refuse to be a second 
rate copy of somebody else. I personally think 
every writer should take that attitude. I admire 
Shakespeare—but I do not think Shakespeare 
learned his art by underlining other people’s 
adjectives and adverbs. I could say the same 
thing of other writers whose work I admire. 

If we are going to have more than a genera- 
tion of puppets and carbon copies, then let every 
man strike out for himself and hold the road. 

Mary JANE KNISsELY, 
722 S. Ashland, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 


© Most professionals we know learned their style 
by studying and imitating the work of authors they 
admired, and then merging what they learned that 
way with their own personality.—Ed. 


Trade Correspondents 


ir: 

Display World is interested in building up its 
staff of free-lance correspondents in various 
parts of the country and invites letters from 
writers who might be interested in handling oc- 
casional assignments. 

Such assignments will deal with display in 
the top stores of the nation, the information 
being secured by interviews. A typical article 
runs approximately 1500 words and payment is 
better than usual trade publication rates. 

R. C. Kasu, Editor, 
Display World, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


New Publishing House 


ir: 

The Rockport Press, Inc., was founded in 
March, 1946, by David P. St. Leger, former 
editor of Longmans, Green & Co. and associate- 
editor of Henry Holt & Co. Associated with Mr. 
St. Leger are Boris G. de Tanko, novelist and 
playwright, Vera de Tanko, poetess, who will 
act as editors, and Frank Lemieux, expert ty- 
pographer and book designer who will be in 
charge of manufacturing. 

The first book to be published is “Give Me 
Liberty” by Ed. Bodin, scheduled for Summer, 
1946. Planned for Fall publication are “Between 
Chores” by Carl T. Ramsey; “That Man,’ a 
novel based on the Life of Christ by Boris G. 
de Tanko; “20 Million Veterans” by Robert 
England, Canadian author. 

Tue Rockport Press, Inc. 
Suite 1115, 
59 West 46th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Sir: 

We are interested in securing writers who can 
furnish us with illustrated articles up to 1500 
words on all phases of food processing plants in 
the twenty south and southeastern states bounded 
by Maryland, Florida, Arizona and Colorado. 
Food processing plants and food handlers include 
canners, packers, packagers, quick-freezing plants, 
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Enter...BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


And another SSW 
student comes through! 
Paul Norton, of Mich- 
igan, a student not yet 
finished with the course, 
has already rolled up 
over $300 in sales. 


Writes this successful 
new author: “What I've 
managed to learn from 
the course has already 
begun to pay dividends 
for me very nicely. This 
evening | received another $50 check for 
fiction—a little yarn written with one eye on 
S. S. W. and the other eye on my material 
. . . not bad considering | have had an aver- 
age of three hours a day ... and if ever a 
guy started from scratch, that's me." 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been prov- 
ing that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON MAGA- 
ZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before complet- 
ing the course, and continue to get their share of magazine 
and book publishers’ checks, We are proud of the fact that 
we train beginners to sell their very first stories at GOOD 
rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets available. 
The average beginner's story sale has been 


$50. 
PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement, We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
2 East 45th Street 
New York !7, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 





Paul Norton— 
Over $300 to date. 





the State of New York 
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gq We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors _ 





MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for great Britain and th 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. 
Write first if you prefer about your work. 


q On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6----------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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specialty jobbers and wholesale grocers handling 
any kind of food except fresh. Articles covering 
a specific angle or operation about a plant that 
has enabled it to make money is what we want. 
Rates start at lc per word, and we will pay 
higher if the material is worth it. Photos bring 
up to $4.00 for clear, glossy 8”x10” prints. 

We would like to have writers who can secure 
material described above, query us about specific 
plants in their vicinity. Moreover, we have a 
detailed outline of article requirements we will 
send to those interested. 

Raprorp K. NELSON, 
Associate Editor, 
Southern Food Processing 
344 Camp St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Short and Sweet 
Sir: 

Business Girl Magazine will pay $5 on ac- 
ceptance for short filler articles (150 to 400 
words) on women in unusual businesses. 

Peccy MAPLESDEN, 
Managing Editor, Business Girl, 
PO Box 6048, Dallas 2, Texas. 


First One 
Sir: 

I was beginning to think it couldn’t be done. 
Forty-seven rejection slips is damned deflating 
to anybody’s ego . . . or should be. Then along 
comes this check from Donald Kennicott of Blue 
Book, Not much, just twenty-five bucks for an 
“Amusing Experience” . . . but oh, man! what a 
lift. The color of that money is very, very green. 
It has a lovely crackle. And it smells like more. 

A. H. Carton, 
693 Shatto Place, 
Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


Sir: 

Model & Hobby Industry, a new trade paper, 
is looking for correspondents in all parts of the 
country. Material- desired includes feature arti- 
cles on various phases of retail model and hobby 
shop operation, both independent and depart- 
ment stores; news of retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers ; news of hobby club and associa- 
tion meetings. Photographs materially help an 
article’s chance of acceptance. Good photo- 
graphs range from $3.00 to $5.00. 

Payment for accepted material will be two- 
cents a word and up on acceptance. Live-wire 
correspondents will be hired on a regular monthly 
basis. Inquiries are invited. 

Sot SHutMAN, Editor, 
Model & Hobby Industry, 
623 Park Lane, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Oklahoma Writers 
Sir: 

The Stillwater Writer’s Club meets on the 
first and third Tuesdays each month in the mem- 
bers’ homes. Membership is limited to fifteen 
and consists of those who have had work pub- 
lished and are writing regularly. 

Dues are $1.00 per year. 

MARGUERETTE ENGEL, 
313 Lewis Street, 
Stillwater, Okla. 
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“ The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 

FICTION 


Professional J xavio 
ARTICLE 


Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 


for Writers } journazism 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a'private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offer 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘“The Best Job in the World”’ 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates, 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 84-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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Oluioud... 


It’s an accepted fact that a writer’s choice of literary agent is of para- 
mount importance. We have been developing leading book and magazine 
authors since 1923; through our Hollywood and foreign representatives 
we give our clients world-wide coverage on available subsidiary rights. 


SELLING WRITERS: We will be glad to discuss handling your work on straight com- 


mission (10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales) 
if you have sold $500.00 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, or a book, within the past 
year. If you sold $250.00 worth in the last year, we will work with you at % reading fee charged 
beginners. These terms apply only if we handle your complete account. Write us, listing your sales, 
and ask for our agency information sheet and market news letter. 


TO NEW WRITERS: 
We consider scripts from advanced beginners BS 
to determine whether they are worthy of our 
sponsorship. Until we sell $500.00 worth of 
‘your work, we charge a reading fee of $2.50 


on manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 on " 

scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thousand on those Literary Agency 

5-12,000. Special rates on books. For this 

we render an honest professional appraisal of 

vour sales possibilities, and practical advice. 96 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


(Our next announcement will appear in August Writer’s Digest) 


A few of our clients’ 
March-April, 1946, 
magazine appearances. 
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THE BOOBCATCHER 


The most important article in Writer's Digest since the explanation of "the narrative hook" 


By HELEN ALPERT 


HE other day I received a letter from 
my agent notifying me of a sale we 
made to This Week ($400 for a 
1500-word fiction short) and commenting 
on a long story I had recently sent him. It 
was a favorable comment, save for this 
conclusion: “you have written it the way it 
would happen. But to life and art for a 
popular publication must be added the little 
drop of hokum, or what a writing friend 
of ours prefers to call the boobcatcher . . 
I hope you will quickly add this and let 
us have the story back.” 

“The Boobcatcher”—. 

At odd moments throughout the rest of 
the day I tasted the word. The taste 
precipitated crazy, unassorted things that 
made pictures: lush female posters beckon- 


ing from theatre lobbies’ posters . . . “bait” 

titles on magazine covers . . . pitchmen 

barking outside circus sideshows . . . 
Good feature-writers know all about 


“boobcatchers”. Every now and then in a 
city room (mine was Hearst’s Albany 
Times-Union) a wilted gent on the Sunday 
staff will plead: “Somebody please gimme 


a lead—? I'll pick it up from there—” 
The “boobcatcher,” in article-writing, is 
the entire story in miniature presented at 
once with economy, significance and im- 
mediacy. No warming up of the motors 
should delay it. 

One of the briefest and best leads on 
record is “Lady, you’re lovely!” by Donn 
Hale Munson in the March She magazine. 
It is excellent because in it are embodied 
every lead’s twin requisites: a swift com- 
pulsion of reader-interest; a provocative 
summary of the feature’s content . . . In 
this case, the content is the projection-in- 
print of overseas vets’ delight with the look 
and smell of American gals. 


Or take the direct approach used by 
Eleanor Early’s lead in February’s Reader's 
Scope for her piece on “Bedlam’s Angel 
of Mercy”: “This is the story of Dorothy 
Lynde Dix of Boston, a strange and saintly 
girl who took up cudgels for the mentally 
ill, and — hating publicity — became world 
famous.” 


In brief and indeed, the feature-writer’s 
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“boobcatcher” is the kick-off, the well- 
aimed opening play. 

But in fiction—as my agent empha- 
sizes, the “boobcatcher” is a different horse 
to ride. In fiction it is in the end, not the 
beginning that clinches your plot. 

Bluntly, the fiction “boobcatcher” is that 
dénouement which satisfactorily solves a 
problem, and ignites, in the reader’s mind, 
the reason for the story. 

Should a stagehand drop the curtain in 
the very middle of a drama’s final act, you’d 
want to roast his liver for amputating that 
culminating scene. He may have dropped 
it with finesse and balance — but he effec- 
tively wrecked the production. 


O GET down to rock bottom, let’s take 

the actual step-by-step work-out of my 
story for This Week. The editors when 
they first rejected it, suggested the proper 
“boobcatcher”. The direction of their 
thinking very likely may prove as con- 
structive to you as it was to me, and in a 
minute I'll quote their letter. Called “As- 
sembly Day” (re-titled “The Last Ques- 
tion”), my story tells of a divorced lieuten- 
ant father who returns on furlough from 
China tg his wife and thirteen-year-old 
daughter. Divorce implies the death of 
love-emotion among the three. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear to the reader that the lieu- 
tenant still loves his wife and child, with 
hunger and depth. The situation is high- 
lighted in the first focus: 

“so your furlough is for thirty days,” 
Meg said in the polite, one-dimension 
voice he associated with their divorce de- 
cree and the grim, weary judge that hot 
afternoon two years ago. 

The memory was wrapped so tightly 
around him that when Lieutenant Harry 
Bonner lifted his head from the tea-cup, 
he almost expected to see the judge again. 
Instead, his determinedly level grey eyes 
met young Jane’s. His smile tried to 
persuade her that you never become an 
ex-father, no matter what. 

Obviously, something strong must occur 
to re-unite them. I banished the usual 
baloney — a fire, accident, abrupt illness — 
because I wanted something subtle to fit 
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my people. 


The daughter, Jane, invites her father to 
her school’s annual Father’s Day . “All 
the fathers come,” she says. ““And I’m in the 
Information Quiz at assembly.” 


Meg let herself smile in the old way: 
“She’s really terribly proud, Harry. Only 
four girls were picked for it out of the 
whole student body.” 

“I’m very lucky.” Jane slid back care- 
fully into her uncracked shell. She politely 
shook hands with.her father, like two 
businessmen sealing a deal, and the lieu- 
tenant walked out of their small house 
feeling that he had been briefed for a 
mission and behind him stood two im- 
personal officials . . . 


The Information Quiz, therefore, looms 
up as the pivot for the story. Something 
eventful is clearly scheduled. It was easy 
technique, here, to, build up that essential 
ingredient — suspense. The girl’s fumbling 
— the classmates’ anguish over who’ll win 
—the bit-by-bit dissolution of competition 
until Jane and one girl remain on the plat- 
form... 

And then—the slope upward to the cli- 
max. The headmistress asks The Question. 
“Nobody knew of that buried village in the 
wastes of China. It had never made head- 
lines, newsmen by-passed it for the bigger 
operations to the east, and all it had be- 
come was a smashed inch of landing field 
even the Japs ignored. Unconsciously the 
lieutenant touched his left hand ; the living 
part of it still lay there in the lasted earth.” 

More suspense as the girls realize, with 
intensity, this is indeed the pay-off. “Jane’s 
eyes stayed for a second on Sally’s van- 
quished head. She heard Miss Perry put 
the question again, felt the aching silence 
settle upon her. .Then she lifted her chin 
and looked at no one but her father. Gently 
and simply, like speaking a prayer, she 
softly began the answer.” 

Here the “boobcatcher” begins unrolling 
the special carpet to the exit. The lieuten- 
ant listens, stunned. Jane has the geogra- 
phy flawless, even to the cave-laboratory 
hung with old pen-sketches of Pasteur and 
Koch—even to the optical lamp with its 
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A mystery writer named Cutler 
Used plots that should have been subtler. 
He was very dejected 
When his tales were rejected, 
‘Cause the killer was always the Butler. 


tin hood made from a German die-can 
lined with tinfoil from Jap cigarettes— 

The lieutenant trembles with what has 
so inadvertently been exposed to him. “So 
this was what he had come back to—not 
to two polite women watching him from 
remote distances but, plunged straight to 
the heart of these two years, two people 
who had not failed to live every split sec- 
ond of his life—with him.” 


And the end—? Naturally, Jane’s face 
“looked at him radiantly and full of love.” 


The “boobcatcher” frankly angles for a 
pat on the back, which is the commenda- 
tion of the happy, satisfied reader who has 
been given what he wants. And what he 
wants is a dramatic fulfillment of what 
every human heart cherishes. Timeless 
sentiments, beliefs, credos, uplifting stand- 
ards, and deep-rooted principles. Human 
achievements over tribulation. The age- 
old strengths in friendship, love, gallantry, 
freedom, sacrifice, motherhood. The eradi- 
cation of evil, fear, hopelessness, monotony, 
and other civilized afflictions. Yes, he wants 





all that is beautiful, inspiring and ennobling 
in the relationship of one human being to 
another human being. 

I am here confessing that, prompted by 
a friend of mine, I muffed the “boob- 
catcher.” It was the editors who saved it 
for me literally by pinning my ears back so 
that I could hear it bleating. My friend 
is earnest and affectionate. She read the 
story, and said: “This is okay except that 
it completely lacks what a short-short 
should have, according to the Hoyle. And 
that is the punch-finale.” 

“TI don’t know,” I said uncertainly. “This 
is how it ought to be.” 

“No,” she remarked decisively. “Give it 
the wallop, the surprising trick end.” 

That, of course, is simple. All you do is 
figure out what the reader expects—then 
twist its tail. So I concocted a last scene 
in which the wife telephones the head- 
mistress to hear, in breathless happiness, 
that The Question succeeded—the one 
they cooked up together. 

It didn’t succeed with This Week. Wrote 
Mary Day Winn, Fiction Editor: “It seems 
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to us that to have the whole reconciliation 
hang on a trick cheapens and weakens the 
force of the idea. I think many readers 
would also resent the dishonesty of ‘rigging’ 
in this way a contest which meant a great 
deal to the children concerned. Omit the 
last scene. Let the question be one, which 
though difficult, was not impossible. How- 
ever, when Jane answered it, she added 
details which no eighth-grade child would 
know, and thus unconsciously revealed the 
fact that she and her mother had made an 
exhaustive study of the father’s background 
while he was fighting. This would let the 
reconciliation hang on unconscious revela- 
tion, rather than a trick.” 

I, therefore, dug out my original finale 
(which, natch, they knew nothing about) 
and got This Week’s check in exchange. 
(I have also urged my helpful friend to 
devote herself hereafter to Somerset Maug- 
ham who doesn’t live, as I did, three blocks 
away!) 

Miss Winn points it up: “What the 
characters do to settle the story appealingly 
for the reader is the “boobcatcher!” 


Consider, now, a lengthy story I sent my 
agent this week which has generated in me 
all these “boobcatching” musings. I don’t 
know yet whether the story has been 
placed; I do know it carries with it the 
applause of my agent as a sound “big” 
story. It is an intricate character penera- 
tion into a husband and wife. Torn by 
conflicts and stresses, the husband seeks 
psychoanalysis so that he can better un- 
derstand and grapple with this defeated, 
unhappy, frustrated self of his. As you 
probably know, it is rather imperative for 
therapy that the analyst talk also with the 
other marital partner. The wife is alarmed 
at the prospect; she has her own guilt- 
complexes. But she is well-adjusted and a 
pretty swell dame, resolute on promoting 
her husband’s welfare even if it means the 
suicide of her own happiness, even if analy- 
sis reveals (sometimes it does) that she’s 
the wrong woman for him. 


The psychoanalyst encourages her to 
hope that her husband will be, eventually 
and triumphantly, her man again. It is, 
however, only a hope. Technically, that is 





all it can be. On that, I had closed my 
story. “She did not shake hands with him. 
You do not shake hands over a prayer—” 


Nor do you bow out at the very moment 
the “boobcatcher” most needs you! If a 
reader is left, however celestially ensconced 
in the clouds, to yelp: “What happens 
next?”, you can be certain that your story 
has not yet ended, and that he is begging 
for the “boobcatcher.” As my agent 
queried: “What did wife Nora do to ac- 
complish her object—to finish the story of 
two lives—pleasingly, satisfactorily, uplift- 
ingly? 

I worked this out in my mind for two 
days. Previously, a psychoanalyst, luckily an 
acquaintance of mine, read the story to 
assure me the character development ran 
true. He, too, was intrigued to learn what 
“boobcatcher” would go to work for me 
and be that little extra added to life and 
art to demonstrate how people can and do 
extricate themselves from morasses. He 
approved of my ending—which  trans- 
formed a prayer into positive action. In- 
stead of waiting—dreary business for read- 
ers as well as for heroines—Nora activated 
herself into a creative solution of the story’s 
problems. The “boobcatcher” followed her 
through three pages as she blotted out one 
by one the environmental and personal fac- 
tors which gnawed at her husband’s secur- 
ity in himself, and in her. Genuine sacrifice 
came into play—but what woman has not 
sacrificed for The Home? Nora abandons 
her radio career, converts herself into a 
domestic but not sticky psychology which 
again enshrines her husband in the center 
of her heart and her life, and reconstructs 
the entire pattern of their attitudes into a 
wholehearted concentration on the most 
productive incentives to living—in them- 
selves and in their children. 


One caution must be retained that the 
“boobcatcher” is not a beauty patch sud- 
denly glued to your last page, but that it 
must evolve truthfully as possible from your 
characters, stemming normally and directly 
out of their fears on conflicts to become 
flesh-and-blood in its own right. The best 
“boobcatchers” are those which carry the 


same inevitable fruition as well-tended seeds. 
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A FIRST-CLASS example of first-class 

“boobcatching” is seen in a March 
Redbook story, “It’s This Way, Darling,” 
by Isabel Way and Ruby Thomson. The 
situation is that classic: two youngsters on 
the eve of their marriage. In contrast are 
the attendant fears and doubts of their 
two dissimilar mothers. The “boobcatcher” 
extends its first tentacle in the aching re- 
flection of the girl’s mother: “‘T’ll take 
care of her,’ he’d said. But could he?” The 
mother’s fears continue: “What was Renie 
going to get from this marriage, anyhow? 
What did any woman get from marriage?” 
Her own marriage to her husband, Mac, is 
become a lifeless thing. The typical middle- 
aged couple who, still sharing the same 
home, have drifted apart like strangers. 
“It’s this way, darling,” she wants to warn. 
“You mustn’t expect too much, for you 
won’t get it. No woman does from mar- 
riage, and that makes heartache. Even this 
splendid love doesn’t keep its glory. . . 
Somewhere along the line it dims. I know, 
Renie —” 

The boy’s mother, a widow, is barely 
able to conceal her own fears of the wed- 
ding, too. Apparently, she is wondering 
what her son will get out of marriage to 
Renie! 

The story’s climax successfully involves 
all its five characters: the boy, the girl, the 
two mothers, the unobtrusive Mac. It is a 
life-or-death business. The boy, Keith, has 
plunged into treacherous waters to save 
a kid from drowning. The girl, Renie, fol- 
lows to save him. Mac, the father, races 
for the motorboat to save all three. The 
mothers stand helpless, watching. 
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All five are being tested by peril—but 
the “boobcatcher,” as usual, is even bigger 
than the people! The girl’s mother re- 
members “how cool and dependable Mac 
was.” The boy’s mother reveals the core of 
her corroding fear—that her son would be 
like her, not able to give much to marriage, 
not able, somehow, to “give his share.” She 
concludes proudly: “But the way he went 
after that girl, and helped Renie back— 
I’m not afraid any more . . . Keith is more 
like his father than me, after all. He’ll give 
all he has to marriage. He’ll do the best 
he can. I'll not worry any more.” 

Humility seizes the girl’s mother. “In- 
stead of worrying over what her son would 
get out of marriage, Sarah Dunfirth had 
worried over how much he could give 
to it!” 

The “boobcatcher” is in fine form here, 
mature and ready for the consummation. 
It is delivered in an entity with the girl’s 
mother assuring her daughter: “You'll 
make a good wife, because you want to! ... 
It’s this way, darling. It’s what you give, 
not what you get, that makes a marriage. 
You’ve got to put more thought into the 
giving than the getting—that’s the one sure 
foundation to build your life together. It’s 
the only sure way to keep this first splendor 
from fading.” 

To which her daughter replies, with a 
nod to the “boobcatcher:” “And if I fail 
sometimes, I can always have another 
chance, can’t I?” 

And then, propelled by the “boobcatch- 
er,’ the mother herself enters her hus- 
band’s room to have her second chance— 
complete fulfillment for the “boobcatcher,” 
the reader, and the editor! 








Your Scripts For the Air 


By FREDERICK RUSSELL 


A solid craft article on radio writing with clear and intelligent examples 


DAPTING your story for the air is 
not as difficult.a procedure as you 
might think. In writing for radio 

you are writing for the ear only. Your 
radio play must create its illusion with 
sound only: the sound of words, the sound 
of music and sound effects. 

Sound is your scenery in radio. It is 
effective when necessary. Overtone, it often 
leads to a jumble of confusion. When a 
door opens you expect somebody to enter 
a room. Crowd noises, the clang of a trol- 
ley car bell, the honk of automobile horns 
take you immediately to a busy street scene. 

Your listener’s attention must be caught 
within the first 20 seconds of a radio show 
or he’ll turn his dial to another program. 
The first minute of a radio script should 
arouse the listeners’ curiosity in what is to 
follow. 

Set your scene, establish your characters 
and start your action at once. Here are 
the openings of several original radio plays 
successfully broadcast in WSAI’s “Play- 
house Of The Air.” The show had a brief 
standard opening with essential informa- 
tion giving station identification, the name 
of the play, the author, director and local 
little theatre group participating, then, 
within 20 seconds, went directly into the 
play. 

This one was called “Ever So Humble.” 
Which in itself suggests “there’s no place 
like home” and at once you know things 
are going to happen. 











THEME: HOME, SWEET HOME .. . ES- 
TABLISH AND FADE DOWN 
UNDER: 

SOUND: POUNDING OF NAIL INTO 
WOOD .. . POUNDING STOPS. 





CREEL: Ouch! Well—I guess that does it. 
How does it look, Sis? 

LINDA: Your finger or the sign? I hardly see 
how you could have gone wrong Creel 
—with just the word “Rooms.” After 
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you’ve spent all morning in the garage 
painting it—I frankly expected some- 
thing a little more elaborate . . . maybe 
a red and green neon sign reading 
“Ye Homey Steady’—or “Gentility 
Mansion.” 

CREEL: Who would pay for it? And think 
of the electricity it would drink up. 

LINDA: Who pays for anything any more? 
Maybe it would flow itself out of the 
red bringing in roomers. 

CREEL: Where’s Mother? I’d better get her 
approval, 

LINDA: I wouldn’t. She taking all this pretty 
hard. The last I saw of her she was 
hiding the family silver upstairs .. . 
with Daisy scuffing after her—long 
face and arms full of china, And it 
isn’t as if it weren’t her own fault in 
a way. If only she had let Dad sell 
the place years ago—when everybody 
else was moving out of the neigh- 
borhood ... 

CREEL: Linda! Have you no sentiment? You 
know this house has been in our 
family for generations. 

LINDA: We should have taken our cue when 
the delicatessen went up on the 
corner. Then they put the filling 
station next to that... 

CREEL: At least we’re the last house on the 
block to go transient. We’ve held out 
the longest—with rooming houses on 
both sides of us. 

LINDA: That’s small comfort for us die-hard 
Warburtons—down to our last cent 
anyway. 


In about a minute and a half, you’ve set 
your scene, established your main charac- 
ters and given some promise of what’s to 
follow. The story concerns a genteel but 
poor Southern family (played, incidentally 
without Southern accents, since they are 
often phoney unless awfully well done—and 
sometimes even then a little grating and 
limiting in listening scope) who have de- 
cided to swallow their pride and turn their 
ancestral home into a rooming house. You 
get a picture of the flighty mother before 
she finally wanders vaguely in when she has 























safely hidden the family silver from the 
“vandals” she feels any tenants will turn 
out to be. 

This might be a good place to put in a 
few words about dialogue and punctuation 
in radio scripts. 

Dialogue must be in character and re- 
veal the character speaking. We all talk a 
sort of spoken shorthand. We often leave 
sentences and even thoughts unfinished. 
We are often interrupted when we’re speak- 
ing. This, in radio writing, avoids long, 
involved speeches. Too much of any one 
sound, even the sound of one voice too 
long, becomes monotonous. Read your 
dialogue aloud after you’ve written it. If 
it sounds stilted, rewrite and break it up. 
In that way you'll achieve the naturalness 
of ordinary conversation. 

Punctuation, such as it is in radio scripts, 
serves three purposes. It indicates how the 
material is to be read. It indicates the 
timing of the lines. It indicates points of 
emphasis in a sentenge. Dashes are used 
where you’d ordinarily put a comma, to 
indicate a slight pause. Dots are used for 
a longer pause, or change of thought. In a 
long single speech, comparable to a mono- 
logue, which is sometimes necessary if one 
of your characters is in effect narrating, you 
can simply give him the direction—( pause) 
—and continue with his dialogue. Excla- 
mation points are used freely to indicate 
emphasis or a comedy line. Underlining 
emphasizes words you want stressed. 

And now let’s look at a couple of more 
openings. 

You may set your scene with a narrator, 
but keep him brief, concise and to the 
point. 


THEME: THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER 
. ... UP TO ESTABLISH AND 
FADE FOR: 

It’s the last gasp of summer—and a 
bus full of weary passengers bound 
for Starfield-on-Potomac in Virginia 
are anxiously getting AWAY FROM 
IT ALL in frantic Washington for 
the long weekend over Labor Day. 
Sybil Symington Baden, the once- 
famous British stage star, is unfor- 
tunately seated just ahead of Mrs. 
Edgar Pitt, of Pittsburgh, and her 
daughter Virginia. (FADE) 
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SOUND: FADE-IN BUS IN MOTION ... 

SUSTAIN IN BG. 

Driver—I shall simply have to have 

more air or I’ll suffocate. It’s fright- 

fully stuffy in here. 

MRS. PITT: Driver—don’t you dare open one 
more window in this bus or I’l] report 
you to the ODT. I’m practically blown 
to pieces now—and my daughter is 
catching cold. 

VIRGINIA: Oh, Mother. I’m all right. 

MRS. PITT: Virginia, don’t contradict me! 
You’ve been sniffing all morning. I 
do hope Mrs. Green has an electric 
pad. I forgot to pack mine. 

SYBIL: I say—did you say Mrs. Green? 

MRS. PITT: I did. Mrs, Douglas Green. 

SYBIL: Oh, dear! You can’t be going to Star- 
field-on-the-Potomac too. This is too 
dreadful! Miss Broderick of the Brit- 
ish Embassy recommended it highly 
as an exclusive private resort. 

MRS. PITT (INDIGNANTLY): .Well! I like 
that! Virginia, we’re going back to 
Washington on the very next bus. 

DRIVER: Lady, there ain’t no more buses ’til 
eleven o’clock tomorrow morning. 

MRS. PITT: Oh, dear. I shall certainly write 

to my Senator about that! 

And I shall certainly give Miss Brod- 

erick a stiff lacing-down if I ever get 

out of this frightful place! 

SOUND: BRING UP BUS MOTOR 

SCREECH OF BRAKES... 
COMES TO STOP 
OPENS. 

All out for Starfield-on-the-Potomac. 
RUSTLE OF BAGS AND COM- 
MOTION OF PASSENGERS GET- 
TING OFF. 

MRS. PITT: Well! Of all things! Why don’t 

you knock me over while you’re at it? 

(TOO EFFUSIVELY): Oh. I am so 

sorry. 








SYBIL: 


SYBIL: 





BUS 
DOOR 








DRIVER: 
SOUND: 








SYBIL 


The narrator there merely sets the scene. 
The rumbling of the bus carries it along in 
the background. The characters, as soon 
as they are introduced, take over at once. 
Conflict has started immediately between 
the two women and I think you realize that 
some hair-pulling is evident before any of 
them can get away from the resort at 
eleven o’clock the following morning. 

A character himself may act as narrator, 
as in the following opening of a wartime 
Paris Underground story—“V for Villon”: 


ORGAN: THE LAST TIME I SAW PARIS 
. . . ESTABLISH AND FADE FOR: 
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TERRY: The last time I saw Paris . . . her 
heart was warm and gay. I heard the 
laughter of her heart in every street 











cafe. 

SOUND & BIZ: FADE-IN STREET NOISES 
TAXI HONKS . . LAUGHTER 
AND CHATTER SUSTAIN 
IN BG. 


TERRY (CALLS): Garcon. 

WAITER (FADE-IN): Oui M’sieu? Another 
aperetif for M’sieu l’Americaine? 

TERRY: Yes. Another Dubonnet. And—gar- 
OO... 

WAITER: M’sieu? 

TERRY: Who’s that tomato with the million- 
dollar gems over at the corner table 
by the box hedge? I saw her here yes- 
terday afternoon and the day before. 

WAITER (CONFUSED): Comment, M’sieu? 

TERRY: The doll faced dish in the corner. 
(WITH DIFFICULTY) La made- 


moiselle avec... avecla...le... 
aw, nuts! (TRIES AGAIN) La belle 
jeune fille avec la... la... chapeau 


rouge! (SIGHS WITH RELIEF 
AND SATISFACTION) 

WAITER: Voile! M’sieu must mean M’selle 
d’Arnelle ? 

TERRY: Who is she? 

WAITER (INDIGNANTLY): Pardon, M’sieu! 
M’selle is only one of the richest 
girls in Paris. Her father is Pierre 
d’Arnelle . . . Bijoux par d’Arnelle 
of la Ruge de la Pais. 

TERRY: Oh! Well, I see the old man doesn’t 
keep all his jewels in that plush-cov- 
ered salon of this. Will you ask Made- 
moiselle—and I suppose I’ll have to 
include the old harpy with her—if 
she’ll have a drink with a lonely 
American correspondent ? 

WAITER: But, M’sieu... 

SOUND: FADE-IN FOOTSTEPS RUNNING 
..- COME TO STOP. 

WALTER (BREATHLESSLY): Terry. Good 
gosh! Here the world’s tumbling 
around our ears—and you sit sipping 
in a sidewalk cafe. 








How’s that for the good old will-boy- 
meet-mystery-girl come-on? But you see 
what happens? Paris itself is always an 
intriguing background. Whether you’ve 
ever been there or not, you’re familiar with 
the sound of those fabulous French taxi 
horns. The theme music, “The Last Time 
I Saw Paris” establishes the mood. The 
French is obviously translated between 
Terry and the waiter so that nobody will 
miss what’s going on. Enough narration is 
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“sugar-coated” in the dialogue to establish 
your characters and start your conflict. 

The music in each example sets the 
mood, “Home, Sweet Home” for ‘the home 
the poverty-stricken aristocrats are about 
to besmirch with boarders. “The Last Rose 
of Summer” certainly suggests the end of 
summer and a rather bedraggled batch of 
weary weekenders. The radio writer is free 
to choose his own music. Some prefer 
classical mood music. I’ve usually found 
the popular not as obvious as it appears on 
paper and for the most part more effective. 

Familiar background sounds — that is 
sounds familiar both to the listener and the 
scenes of your play—establish your settings. 

The difference, incidentally, between 
sound and biz., which is the radio script 
writer’s abbreviation for business, is this: 
sound is mechanically devised by the Sound 
Department of a radio station; business is 
sound made by the cast, such as crowd 
murmurs, applause, etc. All cues for Sound 
and Music are typed in capitals and under- 
scored in your script. This is to separate 
Sound and Music from the dialogue and 
simplify reading the script for everybody 
concerned, the producer, actors, engineers 
and sound men. 

The listener must know at once, not 
only in the opening of your play, but in 
each successive scene who is speaking and 
where he is. This is usually done with the 
use of names. Even once your characters 
are established, you can’t count upon the 
listener to recognize them again just by 
their voices when they re-appear. 

You have your opening. You’ve caught 
your audience’s attention. You’ve estab- 
lished your characters. We know who they 
are, where they are, why they’re there and 
something of what they’re going to do. 
And so—how to proceed. 

The structure of a good radio play is the 
structure of a good play considerably con- 
densed by the time limitations of radio 
programs. You must cover in a half hour 
what the playwright has two and a half 
hours to accomplish, 

In a way, it is like a movie you can 
only hear. 

Transitions are the scene changes in 
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“Wow '— GOODBYE. CONGREGATION." 


radio. They shift the action from one scene 
to another in time or location or both. 
They also serve to bring in antecedent 
action, like the flashback in a motion pic- 
ture. 

There are five ways to change your 
scene in radio. First and most frequent 
is the musical bridge. You may assume 
that the type of music you want is avail- 
able. Give full instructions as to what you 
want and how you want it. 

If you have a great deal to cover between 
scenes, you may use a narrator, but this 
is distracting and advisable only when 
absolutely necessary. 

Sound, the third transitional method, is 
the best way to set your scene. Use only 
sounds which will be familiar and recogniz- 
able as natural properties of the scene. 





Remember sound is the scenery of radio. 

A combination of a musical bridge and 
sound are often used. Here is an example. 
“Battle Hymn” opens with Will and Cora 
Parker in their living room. Cora is knit- 
ting a sweater for her son overseas, Will 
is listening to a dance orchestra on the 
radio. Suddenly the orchestra plays “You 
and I.” Cora asks Will to switch it off 
because “it brings everything back.” A car 
drives up. A girl in a trenchcoat gets out. 
Cora realizes it is the daughter-in-law she 
despises, refuses to accept, blames for son 
Tom being overseas. Will insists that they 
must admit her. Cora refuses to see her, 
rushes upstairs to her room and slams the 
door. Here is the transition to the next 
scene, which is a flashback : 



















CORA (SOBBING AND FURIOUS): The 
idea . . . coming here—to my home 
. . . just as brazen and deliberately as 
she walked up to our table the first 
time I ever saw her .. . dancing with 

Tommy that night at the Country 

Club, (FADE) 

MUSIC: FADE-IN “YOU AND I” AND 
SUSTAIN IN BG. 

SOUND: CLINK OF ICE IN GLASS. 

CORA: Will? 

WILL: ‘Yes, dear? 

CORA: Who is that girl dancing with 
Tommy? 

WILL: With Tommy? Where? 

CORA: Over there in the corner. They 
haven’t moved from that spot in the 
last five minutes, It looks almost as if 
he is ashamed of her or something. 

WILL: Oh. Over there. (PAUSE) Search 

me. Never saw her before. Must be 

visiting somebody. 

No. I don’t think so. I’ve met all the 

girls’ visitors this summer at one party 

or another. I can’t imagine who she is. 

WILL: With a face and figure like that—I’d 

say she’s strictly not local talent. 

(REPROACHFULLY): Will! She 

looks a little flashy to me. I'll see if 

I can catch Tommy’s eye. He might 

at least bring her over. 
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When the music stops Tommy brings 
Muriel over and introduces her to his par- 
ents. Cora receives her coldly. Will asks 
her to join them. Tom, sensing his mother’s 
aloofness, explains that he must take her 
home. The scene ends: 


TOM: I must take Cinderella home before 
she finds her coach a _ pumpkin. 
(FADING) So long. We’ll be seeing 


you. 

MURIEL (FADING): I'd love to, but I’m 
giraid .-.. 

WILL: What's all this talk about coaches and 
pumpkins and being afraid? 

CORA (BEWILDERED) : Will—they’ve gone. 


Just like that. 


MUSIC: BRIDGE... “YOU AND I.” 





A word now about the fourth transi- 
tional method, the Voice-Fade. This is 
used only when it is natural and usually 
in combination with one or more other 
transitional methods. Voices actually fade 
under two conditions; when the speaker 
is moving away, or when the speaker’s 
voice is buried by other sounds. 

Cora, acting as narrator at the end of the 
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first scene, fades as a “dissolve” in movies 
into the orchestral background setting the 
second scene. The “clink of ice in glass” 
is for atmosphere. The characters speaking 
are clearly identified at the beginning of 
each scene. Tom and Muriel fade at the 
end of the scene because they are moving 


away. 

The third scene, following the music 
bridge, opens with Cora again acting as 
narrator, and again she fades into the flash- 
back: 
CORA (FADE-IN): That was two summers 
ago, but it seems like only yesterday. 
I remember so clearly . . . waiting 
until Tommy finally came home that 
night. It was four in the morning. 
The clock was just striking when he 
passed my door. (FADE) 

SOUND: FOUR CHIMES OF A CLOCK ... 

DOOR OPENS QUIETLY. 

(QUIETLY): Tommy. Will you come 

in here a moment? I want to talk 

with you. 

TOM: Of course, Mother. 

SOUND: DOOR CLOSES SOFTLY. 

TOM: All right, Mother. I suppose you want 
to know all about her. 








CORA 





There you have them clearly established 
in his mother’s room. Here’s how we 
flashed back to the meeting of Tom and 
Muriel. Tom has just told his mother that 
Muriel is a hostess in the City Service Club. 


CORA (DISTASTEFULLY): A __hostess? 
Where would you meet anybody like 
that? 

TOM: It was an accident. (LAUGHS) A 
fortunate accident for me. I was driv- 
ing along the River Road on my way 
to call for Marcia Miller . . . when I 
saw a car stalled ahead of me by the 
side of the road. (FADE) 

SOUND: SNEAK-IN PURR OF AUTOMO- 











BILE MOTOR . . . UP AND OUT 
WITH.THE SCREECH OF BRAKES 
... DOOR OPENS. 





TOM (CALLS): Hey! What’s the matter? 
Kill your engine? 

MURIEL (OFF-MIKE) : No—but I'd like to. 

SOUND: AUTOMOBILE DOOR CLOSES. 

TOM: Maybe I can help, Say—you’re not 
dressed for mechanics . . . all done up 
in that evening gown. Here—let me 
have a look. 

SOUND: AUTOMOBILE HOOD RAISED. 








MURIEL: Neither are you, for that matter. 
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You'll ruin your nicely laundered 
white mess jacket if you crawl much 
farther under that hood. 


Tom’s voice fades talking to his mother 
because it is drowned out by the purring of 
the motor, which sets the next scene. He is 
driving along and suddenly jams on his 
brakes when he sees Muriel stalled on the 
road. 

While these examples of transitions used 
in “Battle Hymn” are flashbacks, the same 
methods of transition are used to advance 
your story as one scene follows another 
chronologically. 

The fifth and last transitional method is 
the direct pause or cut-off, 20 seconds of 
dead air. This is good under a few special 
conditions. It gives the listener a decided 
jolt. There is seldom any need except in 
an intensely dramatic script for this purely 
technical shock. 


ARY your combination of transitions. 
Just as any sound, repeated too often, 
becomes monotonous to the ear, so do 
transitions. Just as your setting is im- 


scenes. The scene shifter must be inherent 
and an integral part of your story. 

Radio drama “has the elements of a 
short story with only dialogue and sound 
to carry it. In a way, with the many 
scenes it entails, it is like a movie you only 
hear. / 

Your scenes must be so clearly set that 
the listener knows at the beginning of each 
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just what characters are there, where they 
are and what they’re doing. 

Each scene builds on the last in dramatic 
action. Top it. 

In radio, bring the guy-you’re-for and 
the one you’re against to a head-on collision 
early in the plot. There’s no time to de- 
velop a complete conflict from its begin- 
ning. 

Conflict is the opposition of people, of 
ideas, of philosophies, of man against man, 
man against nature, man against himself. 
There will always be excitement when the 
contest between them is in progress and the 
outcome is uncertain. Conflict may be in- 
tellectual, emotional or physical. The 
simpler the plot, the more interest it cre- 
ates. The ear is slower than the eye. 

In each scene, build your climax. Change 
the balance of power, intensify your con- 
flict. Each meeting of forces must be 
stronger and more dramatic than the one 
before. The conflict in the climax of your 
radio play must be more intense and dra- 
matic than any other scene in the script. 

You have only two things to work with 
in radio, dialogue and sound, Make both 
count. Dialogue explains the character and 
shows his reaction to each situation in your 
plot. Dialogue must tell the story as well 
as the character. It must conform to the 
situation as well as the character. Use the 
same restraint in writing dialogue that 
people use in speaking in real life. Watch 
people and listen to them. See how they 
react under various situations. Sound is 
the scenery of your radio script. 











































NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HE trend of the month has been 
toward much enlarged quarters—buy 
or build—by all types of publishers 
to allow for their enlarged production plans. 
This has involved purchase of entire office 
buildings by several publishers, as Random 
House recently bought the elaborate house 
back of St. Patrick’s Cathedral at 457 Mad- 
ison Avenue. Their move from 57th Street 
is due about May first. 

Other moves must allow time for adjust- 
ment of tenants’ leases and interior re- 
modeling, and will not entail changes of 
address for writers until definite announce- 
ments are made later on. 

A. A. Wyn will probably be the first of 
these to move his book and magazine pub- 
lishing business into the building he bought 
on 47th Street just off Fifth Avenue. This 
is about three blocks from his present place 
at 67 West 44th Street. 

Next is Fawcett Publications, which has 
just bought the twenty-one story building 
from which Wyn will move out. The Faw- 
cett magazines have been scattered over the 
face of Manhattan. Not only do they fill a 
half dozen floors in the big Paramount 
Building at Times Square, but they spread 
through two separate buildings on Madison 
Avenue and take up a lot of space at 52 
Wall Street. It will be home-coming week 
for sure, when they all get together under 
one roof. 

Parents’ Magazine needs so much addi- 
tional space, with all that string of new 
comics for children, that it too has been 
forced into buying a building—this, a six- 
teen-story place just off Fifth Avenue on 
West 46th Street. Moving time looms in- 
definitely at yet. 

When Popular Publications moved up to 
the twentieth floor of the Bartholomew 
Building at 205 East 42nd Street, there 
were great open spaces vacant, The bosses 
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had plenty of room, as well as time, for a 
pingpong table. But no more, That string 
of magazines has grown to such an extent 
that the staff feel as if they were practically 
“sitting in each other’s laps.” So the own- 
ers of the building are going to expand up- 
ward with a penthouse for “Pop. Pubs” 
overflow, as soon as building is possible. 

Hearst is another publisher looking to 
expansion skyward. The Hearst Magazine 
Building at 57th Street and Eighth Avenue 
always did have a truncated effect. Now 
it is revealed that a nine-story superstruc- 
ture will rise as soon as conditions permit. 
Then all the Hearst magazines will be 
brought together, including those now at 
572 Madison Avenue and probably The 
American Weekly also from East 45th 
Street. 

Hearst plans enlarged publishing activi- 
ties again in England. Nash’s, suspended 
during the war, will be revived. A London 
edition of Junior Bazaar is being considered. 
And the English Good Housekeeping, pub- 
lished by Ben McPeake, may be enlarged. 
Those familiar looking magazine faces have 
given many a tourist’s heart a lift in days 
before the war! 

Time, Inc. projects its plans on a large 
scale. It now owns the block between 47th 
and 48th Streets, between Madison and 
Park, where the Hotel Marguery now 
stands, straddling the subterranean railway 
tracks leading into Grand Central. The 
hotel is scheduled for demolition, and a new 
office building will rise. Time, Life, For- 
tune, and The Architectural Forum, now 
struggling along in a cramped fifteen floors 
of Radio City’s Time and Life Building, 
will take up life anew on Park Avenue. 

The Macmillan Company, largest pub- 
lishers of books in the world, is adding an 
extra building on their 12th Street flank. 
And Fairchild Publications has pushed 
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through the block east of Fifth Avenue, 
from their 13th Street front, to start erec- 
tion of a large new addition facing on 12th 
Street just back of the Longchamps restau- 
rant. Fairchild publishes Women’s Wear 
Daily, Men’s Wear, and a number of other 
prominent trade papers. 

Crowell-Collier is fostering plans for an 
international magazine of general interest. 
It would consist of pictures and articles, but 
no fiction. It would be in format similar to 
Collier's. Material would be gathered and 
edited here. But publishing would be done 
abroad, in the language of the specific 
country. Ken Purdy, who edited O. W. I.’s 
wartime Victory, is named as editor. Before 
definite title or buying needs are released, 
contacts and arrangements must be com- 
pleted with foreign publishers. A provoca- 
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tive sort of plan. But it is still most defi- 
nitely in the formative stage. 

Travel & Camera has met postpone- 
ments; will probably appear toward the 
end of June. Thereafter it will be pub- 
lished as a monthly of 128 pages. 

Fawcett’s new fact-detective book also 
has been slowed up. There’s a title change, 
Best Detective Cases to be dropped. Its 
editor, Horace Brown, tells me that the 
first issue probably won’t be out now till 
early summer. When it does get going, it 
will be a first-rate market. I'll let you know 
the new title as soon as it is announced. 
Address: Fawcett magazines at 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 18. 

Popular Publications now announces that 
its new Story Digest will be out May first, 
dated June. Writers will have fun with the 
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Fiction Making contest. A situation is 
given. For the best story in 500 to 1,000 
words, worked out from this beginning, 
$100 will be given, and $10 each for the ten 
considered next best. Barbara Brandt and 
her husband, Lawrence Galton are co- 
editors. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, 

Best Stories, reported on here last month, 
was delayed in production but is now on 
its way to its first regular appearance. 
B.E.C. Publishing Company at 1745 Broad- 
way, New York 19, 

Volitant Publishing Company is renew- 
ing publication of its fact book, Sensational 
Detective Cases. James E, Smith is the edi- 
tor. The magazine will resume in its origi- 
nal large flat format, a monthly of the same 
type as Vital Detective Cases and Tru-Life 
Detective Cases. Material for all three is 
similar, lengths about 4,000 words, pictures 
looming large in importance. Stories rate 
about $100 on acceptance. Pictures are 
paid for separately, on publication, from 
$3 to $7.50 depending on quality. Query 
first on cases please. Address: 103 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. 


The Volitant Company has discontinued 
G. I. Joe Magazine. Cartoonists will be in- 
terested in the new monthly, Flip, which 
Tony Field is putting together. $10 is the 
minimum rate per picture, paid on ac- 
ceptance. Address: 103 Park Avenue. 

This company has gone into the reprint- 
book business, too. George Shute is editing 
the Falcon Series and the Blue Mask Series, 
both of them using books for which the 
rights have been bought from J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Six titles will be issued dur- 
ing the year. 

George Shute is looking for short humor- 
ous stories for two collections he is editing: 
Best Gags of 1946 and Best Laughs of 1946. 
These will be pocket-size magazines, selling 
at 25 cents. Material may run any length 
up to 500 words. Payment on acceptance. 
Address: 103 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

The whole layout of Volitant Publish- 
ing Company has been repainted and fresh- 
ened up pleasantly. W. W. Scott had to 
buy a new hat in order to fit the picture. 
He’s an ex-newspaper man of the type born 
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wearing a hat. He’s never been seen with- 
out it. 

Scott is the editor of Sir/—a magazine 
for men which nevertheless welcomes 
women writers, and enters them on the 
Contents Page with initials. The particular 
need now is for fiction under 2,000 words, 
mostly light and of general interest to men; 
also short articles. Payment is at a mini- 
mum of two cents per word, and up, on 
acceptance. The editor puts in a special 
plea for writers to enclose stamped, ad- 
dressed return envelope’. Sir! is edited at 
103 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

The American Weekly, Hearst’s Sunday 
newspaper supplement, has a new editor. 
Walter Howey replaces Martin J. Porter on 
the job. And contrary to all reports in the 
past, this market seems now to be open to 
free-lance writers for a small percentage of 
its material. But articles are all written in 
such a definitely individualized style, that 
it is hopeless to try to sell without a care- 
ful study of this magazine. 

Not only must the writing follow style, 
but articles must be pegged to some news 
event. They must also be planned around 
illustrations, either artist’s work or photog- 
raphy, and the illustrative suggestions 
should be submitted in cases where the 
writer does not himself have suitable pic- 
tures. Because of the style, more rewriting 
is done in this office than in most editorial 
sanctums. Payment takes into account the 
amount of rewriting, as well as an article’s 
importance to the magazine. A two or 
three hundred word piece might bring $10 
to $15; a one-page feature $35 or up. But 
this market offers a lot of “up” to better 
known writers. 

The best procedure, especially for the 
longer features, is to submit a page resumé 
of the subject, with illustrations suggested, 
and any special qualification for handling 
the subject. Monday and Thursday con- 
ferences are held, at which ideas are con- 
sidered and decided upon. When the com- 
pleted manuscript is submitted, it takes 
three to four weeks for the okay and the 
mechanics of payment to be completed. 
Not only the very short articles are con- 
sidered. The market is open to those of 
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300-500 words; page-length of 900 words ; 
double-pages of 1600 to 1700 words, Time- 
liness is important. But there must also be 
a backlog of material which will be good 
six months later. Address: The American 
Weekly, 235 East 45th Street, New York 17. 

Of interest to trade journal writers are 
several new publications. Agricultural 
Chemicals has been announced by Industry 
Publications, Inc. at 254 West 31st Street, 
New York 1. 

International America is reported to be 
due about the first of May. This is devoted 
to the domestic export trade. Leo Camapg- 
nano is in charge of the publication, with 
offices at 220 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18. 

Deadline is the title of a new monthly 
magazine for industrial editors. The Na- 
tional Council of Industrial Editors is put- 
ting this out this spring ; address—480 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17. 


ELEN O’BRIAN is the new picture 

editor of. McGraw-Hill’s Science Illus- 
trated. She held a similar position before 
on Look. Science Illustrated, by the way, 
is one néw publication which came out 
right on the dot as promised. Handsome 
looking, too. 

Burtt Evans, who was recently announced 
as the new editor in charge of Short Fea- 
tures for Fawcett’s True, has been switched 
to Cartoon editor. His busy day is Wednes- 
day. Thomas J. Naughton has been ap- 
pointed to the Short Feature post. Bill 
Williams is the editor of True. Address: 
1501 Broadway, New York 18. 

Leo Margulies is looking earnestly for 
some short stories for his Mystery Book 
Magazine. Any good detective or crime 
stories, from 1,000 to 7,000 words. (Any- 
thing above that length is considered a short 
novelet here). Any length, of course, can 
be fitted into this market; the shorts are 
most difficult apparently to find in suffi- 


‘ciently high caliber. Rates of payment are 


really good. Address: 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. 

The market at Thrilling is wide open 
right now for football stories, preferably in 
short lengths. Nothing with a war back- 
ground, however. Payment is a cent and 
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up, on acceptance. Leo Margulies, editorial 
director of these pulps: including Thrilling 
Football, Exciting Football, Popular Foot- 
ball. Address: 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. 

Rodeo Romances of this same group is 
another market very much open at the 
present time. Better read a copy or two, 
to see what a wide variety of stories can 
fit it. Though some feature rodeo contests, 
there are many other exciting aspects of 
Western rodeo life which make for drama; 
the ranches training horses for rodeo riding 
or for bulldogging steers, for instance. No 
dudes, though! There must be decided 
woman interest, whether the story is told 
from the woman’s or the man’s viewpoint, 
and the love story must-be the heart of the 
action. A cent a word minimum, on ac- 
ceptance, is the rate. 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. 

The Thrilling group is always in the 
market for stories to -fit any of its books. 
But these mentioned are in most pressing 
need. A lot of detective stories could be 
bought right now for any of the seven 
active titles. Also the aviation field is open 
once more. All sorts can go into the air 
book, Sky Fighters; war background, post- 
war flying, civilian flying, adventure stories 
with foreign background, etc. Leo Mar- 
gulies is editorial director of all the Thrill- 
ing group mentioned above. Address: 10 
East 40th Street, New York 16. 

Calling All Girls appears in format simi- 
lar to the comics, but it has long since 
dropped any comic strips from its pages. 
This is edited for the younger girls from 9 
to 16. This is an age group beginning to 
take life very seriously. Heroines of fic- 
tion should be in their mid-teens. Writing 
should be vivid and natural, with plots 
either of an adventurous sort or subjective. 
Lengths run about 2,500 words. 

Articles for Calling All Girls run about 
1,500 words, and a query is in order. The 
market is open to cartoons—$15 and up 
for these. On longer material, the rate is 
3 to 5 cents a word, on acceptance. Frances 
Ullmann is the editor. Parents’ Institute 
publishes this, at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17. 
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HAVE you seen this last number of 

Seventeen? The April issue has 256 
big pages. At 15 cents a copy, it’s a bargain 
in sheer bulk! You writers will find fiction 
the most open market. Lengths run to 
2,500 to 4,000 words for the shorts. Serials 
are also in demand. These usually run 
four to five parts; also two to three. Mys- 
teries are particularly good for these young 
readers. Humorous articles of about 1,000 
words, or maybe 1,200, are also in demand. 
Regular articles are chiefly done by staff 
members, of whom there seem to be a great 
many, all dashing earnestly about the corri- 
dors, looking very healthy and alert and 
capable. 


Readers of Seventeen are mostly of high- 
school age, and wiser than many people 
like to admit. So don’t write down to them. 
Give them well-written but out-of-the-ordi- 
nary stories that are still within the scope 
of their understanding and experience. 


There is a wide variety of human-réla- 
tionship situations which make fine material 
for this age, quite aside from the boy-meets- 
girl theme which would have to have fresh 
characters and new color to be considered 
at all. Payment is at good rates, depending 
on the individual story. Helen Valentine 
is the editor. Address: 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18. 


In the love field, both Love Book and 
All-Story Love use serials of two to five 
parts, running 16,000 to 50,000 words. The 
market is always open for shorts, wordage 
running anywhere from 3,500 to 10,000. 
Stories of any length should have the char- 
acters out of uniform now. Job situations 
are very good; especially unusual jobs in 
strange places, with foreign backgrounds, 
etc. Glamor is back in style in the love 
books, just as in real life. Plots ought to 
have something constructive about them; 
more build-up and depth. But the inspira- 
tional type of story which pepped up the 
girls to wait for the return of their sweet- 
hearts is out of step with the times. Try 
to get the feel of ‘a timely background, or 
at least of timely thinking. And plan on at 
least four months ahead when submitting 
manuscripts. Payment is one cent a word 
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and up—quite a little “up” for experienced 
writers—on acceptance. Ollie Redpath 
edits the two love pulps mentioned above; 
also Love Short Stories, which uses no seri- 
als. Short poetry fits all three books. Pay- 
ment is 25 cents a line. Address: Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

If you prefer love in a Western setting, 
then Popular’s market is Rangeland Ro- 
mances, edited by Harry Widmer. There 
are a number of magazines in this field, 
but each seems to vary considerably from 
the others. So a careful study is in order. 
This particular magazine emphasizes the 
Old West. Occasionally there is a story 
with a definite period background. But 
none of the modern West. Mostly the story 
type is the emotional sort or the light love 
story, in a Western setting. Lengths and 
rates of payment remain about the same: 
shorts 1,500 to 4,000, novelets 8,000 to 
10,000 words. Checks at a cent and up per 
word, on acceptance. 

Harry Widmer also edits 10 Story West- 
ern, which is read more by men, This pulp 
goes in for strong, emotional Western sto- 
ries, with emphasis on colorful characteri- 
zation. They must be laid in the Old West. 
Lengths and payment are the same as for 
Rangeland Romances. Address for both: 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Dorothy MclIlwraith would like to find 
some good new writers waiting on the door- 
step of the Short Stories editorial office. 
Some of those men just out of the Services 
might have had experiences in the far 
corners of the world which would serve 
as first-rate background material of a color- 
ful nature. War stuff has been done aplenty 
by now. But so much war experience lay 
outside the battlegrounds, and could in all 
probability be used for exciting and authen- 
tic story material. Man’s reactions away 
from civilization—that’s the idea. Those 
colorful corners of the world known mostly 
to stamp collectors. 

There is a big market to shoot at, pub- 
lished semi-monthly, and few restrictions as 
to lengths. Almost any would fit, from a 
short-short to a complete-in-one of 27,000 
words. Serials run four parts, usually from 
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60,000 to 90,000 words, and are mostly 
written for books: mysteries, Western, 
Northern settings. The base pay is a cent 
a word; mostly up—on acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
This is in the Time and Life Building of 
Radio City. 

Popular Mechanics has established an 
Eastern editorial office here in the Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue. Bill 
Reiche, formerly with Westinghouse, is 
Eastern Editor. , 

Elizabeth Boutelle, formerly one of the 
fiction editors of Collier’s, has been ap- 
pointed fiction editor of Cosmopolitan. 

Reader’s Digest is now world-wide in 
scope. A Japanese edition appears in May 
under the title “Bassui.” In July, the ninth 
of the overseas editions will appear, spon- 
sored by an Australian publisher. 

Albert Kornfeld has been appointed edi- 
tor of House & Garden. Richardson Wright 
continues as editor-in-chief. This Condé- 
Nast magazine does not buy from outside 
writers. 

Vogue editors say theirs is an encourag- 
ing market for the new writer of ability, 
because rates are based solely on the value 
of the article itself. The new writer can 
get as good a rate as the established one— 
if he can do as good work. That is a chal- 
lenge to do one’s best, certainly. Though 
it may be less important than it sounds 
because the average established writer is 
such because he has spent years perfecting 
his style. Literary quality is important here. 
No fiction is used. But the feature material 
is being constantly strengthened and in- 
creased, 

The market at Vogue is open to a wide 
range of topics which have general interest: 
international affairs, self-help, personality 
pieces, literary subjects, art, the theater, 
advances in science and research, etc. About 
2,000 words is the usual length. Payment 
is ‘at good rates, on acceptance. Edna Wool- 
man Chase is editor-in-chief. Condé-Nast 
Magazines are to be found in the Graybar 
Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17. 

The new juvenile publishing company, 
Merry-Day House, has moved up to 37 
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West 57th Street, New York 19. Lawrence 
Lariar is editor. This house started out 
very modestly at 421 Hudson Street, last 
year. 


"THE Odyssey Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, 

New York 16, is now entering the gen- 
eral trade book field. Heretofore, they have 
concentrated on college and high-school 
texts. ‘ 

Following the resignations of several top 
executives to form the new publishing house 
of William Sloane Associates, the staff of 
Henry Holt and Company has been reor- 
ganized. Denver Lindley is the new editor 
of the trade department. He had been 
editor-in-chief of Appleton-Century and be- 
fore that, article editor on Collier’s. Joseph 
Brandt, president of the company, becomes 
editor-in-chief. Allen Tate, a new assistant 
to the editor, was recently editor of the 
Sewanee Review and is known as a poet 
and critic. He will devote himself to books 
of poetry, belles-lettres and music, primar- 
ily. W. H. Hindle will fill an entirely new 
post, that of foreign editor. This is said 
to be the first one of its kind in a major 
American publishing house. Henry Holt 
and Company is located at 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3. 

Pocket Books has a new edition to sell at 
$i—<alled the King-Size Edition. Bennett 
Cerf’s “Try and Stop Me” is the first. 

A Tech Mystery is the imprint on 25- 
cent popular reprints put out by Tech 
Books, Inc. These include the usual run of 
mystery, romance, and Western books, At 
present, four titles are issued a month, with 
printings of 100,000. Payment is on a 
royalty basis, at a half-cent per copy. The 
editor-publisher is Herbert Shappiro, a 
writer of considerable experience and en- 
ergy who has a long list of book and play 
titles to his personal credit. He is also put- 
ting out a 49-cent line, the first of which 
is his own “Woman in the White House.” 
The address is 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17. 

The Junior Heritage Club is a new book 
club for children. This is sponsored by the 
Limited Editions Club, 595 Madison 
Avenue. It will distribute illustrated chil- 
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dren’s classics, one a month, at $1.75 each. 


Children’s Book Club is another new ven- 
ture, organized by a group of parents, and 
advised by a committee of experts on chil- 
dren’s reading. Selections are made each 
month for three different age groups, to suit 
ages from three; to thirteen. The group does 
not print its books, but like most book clubs, 
arranges with the publishers to distribute 
them. Members are asked to buy at least 
four volumes a year. The offices are at 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


MGM’s third Annual Novel Award Con- 
test is in full swing, and manuscripts may 
be submitted between June 24th and July 
22nd of this year. Any unpublished but 
completed novel of 40,000 words or more 
which a publisher has contracted to pub- 
lish in the U.S. at his expense on a royalty 
basis, and plans to publish within a year 
following September 9, 1946, and for which 
the motion picture and allied rights are 
available, will be eligible for consideration. 
The prize, $125,000 outright, and in addi- 
tion the author is entitled to 20 cents for 
each copy sold over fifty thousand and up 
to 300,000 copies of the publisher’s regular 
edition. The publisher receives $25,000 
upon publication. Nice money. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer offices are in Times Square 


at 1540 Broadway, New York 18. 


Nineteen authors have been subsidized in 
the writing of their books by fellowships 
and advance payments from Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corp. up to the present 
time. Two of these have become best sellers. 
A third was acclaimed an important biog- 
raphy. Four have been bought for movie 
production. Several book manuscripts 
found other publishers, even though the 
original options were dropped. These writ- 
ing fellowships remain open indefinitely, 
and are awarded to any writer whose ma- 
terial seems to meet the standards set. If 
you are interested in either the fellowships 
for veterans who have written for any mili- 
tary, camp, or hospital newspaper, or for 
new writers who have had no previous 
novel printed, you can obtain information 
from Twentieth Century-Fox Story Depart- 
ment, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
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Juvenile Market 

Merry-Day House, Inc., children’s book 
publishers, are now in their new offices at 
37 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Lawrence Lariar is executive editor. 

Merry-Day House welcomes contribu- 
tions in the juvenile field for children in 
the three-to-ten age group. The firm is es- 
pecially interested in books (no longer than 
2,000 words) that are different and con- 
tain new ideas and new approaches for 
readers from three to ten. New authors 
are welcomed, and in all cases Merry-Day 
will attempt to report within three weeks. 

The titles in the first list are: 

“Spunky” by Ed Nofziger. A story of a 
little elephant that started out by being 
bad, then changed his mind. Prize winner 
in the Merry-Day children’s book competi- 
tion. Illustrated by the author. 

“Brother Jack’ by Clo Era Sewell. A 
story told by a four-year-old—all about the 
fascinating adventures of his ten-year-old 
brother. Illustrated by Michael Berry. 

Each book is 32 pages, 7% by 10 inches, 
printed in four and two colors on strong, 
white paper, with hard covers and durable 
binding, and is price-fixed to retail at 69 
cents each. First printing is 200,000. 

Cosmo Offtrail Fiction 

Arthur Gordon, editor of Cosmopolitan 
magazine, has announced that each month 
Cosmopolitan will feature a “Blue Ribbon” 
story. They may be humor or romance or 
horror or fantasy or — in short — anything 
just so long as it is different from the type 
of story the average reader expects to find 
in a magazine. Blue Ribbon stories must 
have the quality of memorability. 

Gordon explained that Cosmopolitan is 
willing to publish off-trail, highly individu- 
alistic fiction, the main criterion being its 
literary merit—not what is generally sup- 
posed to have mass appeal. 

First Blue Ribbon story selected is one 
by Gerald Kersh, which appears in the 
April issue of Cosmopolitan, 
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Caprice and 


Yellow Shoes 


By ETHEL SEXTON 


content—to them, propaganda and 

theories are meat and bread and 
strong drink (oh, but definitely!), and 
some, like the absent-minded professor, 
pursue style with a butterfly net of images 
and rhythms to the brink of preciosity ; but 
—story and characterization. And the more 
enduring of these, 


Ge writers are preoccupied with 


system. | Undoubtedly some enterprising 
soul will soon put these out in printed 
forms, and we’ll be able to buy them along 
with second-sheets at the dime stores, and 
will then have only to write down appro- 
priate remarks after Personal appearance, 
Occupation and Education, Emotional 
make-up, and so forth. 

But when you’ve 





is characterization 
(Perhaps, too, the 
more absorbing: 
Did anything so 
outstanding really 
happen to a family 
that lived, not long 
ago, in Brooklyn, to 
keep so many noses 
to so many pages?). 
Who remembers in 
detail the waxing 
and the waning of 
the loves of Emma 
Bovary, the steps by 
which Jean Chris- 
tophe grew, or 
Maurice Guest drew 
near to death? 


THOL SEXTON 


(alley variety). 





and Hawaii. Her mother early inoculated 
her with the wanderlust and she’s had it in a 
very virulent form ever since, along with a self- 
acquired ability to get herself into situations— 
ships lose their rudders, skirt typhoons, and run 
into hurricanes when she’s on them; she saw 
the beginnings of the revolution in Spain, was 
taken for a spy in Hungary, and got out of 
Paris the morning the sand-bags were going up 
on Notre Dame. She further complicates mat- 
ters by always traveling with a cat or cats 


Miss Sexton has been writing since child- 
hood. She began selling short stories in her 
_teens—being one of the late Cashel Pomeroy’s 
bright little girls; Mr. Pomeroy, however, 
always insisted that she was not a short story 
writer, and after a brief time Miss Sexton 
abandoned that field, and since, has been learn- 
ing how to write a novel. 
the Living is her first published book. 


filled in all the 
blanks, and have 
John Thomas, age 
28, 5 feet 7, brown 
hair and eyer, civil 
engineer, quick 
tempered, kind to 
old people, possess- 
ed of a mild inferi- 
ority complex, you 
have something like 
a cross between an 
application for a 
job and a record 
from the police 
files. And the sit- 
uation wouldn’t be 
greatly improved if 
he were 6 feet 6, 


grew up in California 


Count Me Among 








What was it Mi- 
cawber did, Uriah Heep, Becky Sharp? 
Yet these people live on—fresh and vital ; 
many of us know them better than we know 
our closest friends. 

You may, of course, say you’re no glory- 
writer, with an eye cocked on posterity—if 
the atom bomb leaves us any. Still, you’d 
certainly like them to remember you long 
enough to say: Oh look! here’s a new story 
by Type Writer Keys—the one who wrote 
about the old hellion who was just like 
Aunt Hepzibah. 

Articles which initiate the hopeful into 
the mysteries of “being an author,” have 
pretty well popularized a very workable pro- 
cedure for character-building: The dossier 
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green-eyed, Cura- 
tor of Rotifera in a natural history medium, 
and the victim of a red-hot Edipus com- 
plex. Besides, there are times when you 
grow tired of freaks, or you simply have 
to have that 5-foot-7 chap who rides with 
you in the subway by the dozens. . 
True, your John Thomas, average man, 
will take on color as he talks, walks across 
your paper, fulfills his destiny in your story. 

But what he needs, as soon as you can 
get him into them, is a pair of yellow shoes, 
and above all—a caprice! 

The term “yellow shoes” was used, I be- 
lieve, in an article on characterization, ap- 
pearing in Writer’s Digest about 10 years 
ago. The author cited a character—a flat- 
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foot, I think he was (at least he should 
have been)—who creaked in and out of 
scenes on a pair of yellow shoes, gazed 
modestly down at them, teetered on them 
ruminatively, dusted them with a pocket 
handkerchief, booted a stone petulantly out 
of his path with them. They were his 
badge, his tag-line, his label. 

This sounds, perhaps, over-simple, even 
crude. However, yellow shoes vary, some 
are rather fussy little numbers, and the pair 
you give your character may be as supple 
as a snake—that’s up to you! But give 
them to him, for yellow shoes, like the 
cliché, appear trite simply because they do 
so aptly, so economically, precisely what 
they are intended to do. And yellow shoes 
are the First Principle of characterization. 

I discovered this fact at a time when I 
was interested in stream-of-consciousness 
writing, and was forever laying snares for 
my: thought-processes. Amongst other 
things, I found that we do not think of 
people by their names, or even by their re- 
lationship to ourselves: I never think: 
“Husband did so and so, or Albert x“ 
(Good God, who would? But even if the 
name weren’t Albert, I still wouldn’t). In- 
stead, my thoughts go something like. this: 
“I do hope that for once in his life 
doesn’t forget to bring home fish for the 
cats.” And that blank which represents my 
husband is a number of vague, overlapping 
impressions which, for the sake of family 
harmony, I shan’t go into here; anyone 
married more than five years can supply 
similar ones. These impressions are not 
always the same, and are colored by my 
moods—one time I have a headache; an- 
other, I’d like to brain (if any) the crea- 
ture; sometimes, in mellow moods, I even 
feel he’s a pretty good sort after all. But 
if, for three or four times, I watch for recur- 
rent visual, auditory, and what-not impres- 
sions—well, there are the yellow shoes of 
my husband (poor guinea pig) ! 





If you don’t believe this is the way in 
which people think of others, try it out 
sometime as a parlor-game. We did—giv- 
ing all but one of our guests, paper and 
pencil, and appointing this odd-man to keep 
up a running conversation about people we 
knew (naturally, I said man—no woman 
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talks that much). He was to avoid names 
when possible, using relationships or non- 
descriptive phrases such as—our friend in 
Maine, the gal we met Wednesday. The 
others, the moment he mentioned an indi- 
vidual, either by name or as wife, brother, 
or grandmother, wrote down a one- or two- 
word reaction—the briefer the better, even 
if it was no more than the name of the 
individual mentioned. 

The results were often amusing, some- 
times indiscreet, and highly illuminating. 
Very rarely was a name written down; the 
great majority wrote down such things as: 
bucktoothed, inane laugh, overweight. So, 
since this is the way a number of average 
people thought of their acquaintances, why 
not let your reader think of your characters 
in the way that is familiar to him—in terms 
of yellow shoes—that tag more germane 
than a name. (Sometimes they can be 
used in its place; they can get people in 
and out of rooms, seat them—a tinkle of 
empty laughter was heard on the threshold; 
the springs of the big chair groaned.) 

To be sure, since repetition and brevity 
are the essence of yellow shoes, there is the 
danger of boring, of being too obvious. 
But discrimination in selection and deftness 
in use can overcome these problems. In 
choosing, it is well to select what can be 
presented in many ways. Think, for in- 
stance, of the wide range of impressions 
you can give, of that overweight individual 
who just got himself seated in a groaning 
chair—you can even, in presenting his yel- 
low shoes, characterize others: a timid soul 
might be oppressed by his bigness, a vain 
one might be pleased that his own body was 
more trim. 

The range of choice in shopping for this 
kind of footgear is wide indeed. Glance 
at a character chart, and you'll find you can 
give some characters yellow shoes in all 
categories (the well-shod will certainly 
have more than one pair), and all charac- 
ters, in several. Occupation? What about 
chemical-stained fingers, technical phrases 
larding conversations, and isn’t there al- 
ways the sailor’s rolling gait, the doctor's 
little black bag? Emotional make-up and 
psychical drives can be shown by a tic, a 
compulsive action (anything from nail-bit- 
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ing to highly symbolical gestures), a rov- 
ing eye, a speech habit denoting vacillation, 
contentiousness, insecurity (speech habits— 
not only dialect and grammatical errors, 
but also favorite words, the very rhythm 
and construction of a sentence — are 
amongst the most effective of yellow shoes) . 

This method of characterization is of par- 
amount use to the writer of short stories, 
but it has its values for the novelist as well, 
not only for spear-carriers, but also for 
those special problems that arise now and 
then. In “Count Me Among the Living,” 
I have a complete new set of characters for 
each of the three parts of the book; many 
are important, and I wanted all of them 
to be vivid and convincing, yet I didn’t 
want to shift the point of view from my 
main character, to go into the minds of 
lesser ones, describe them at any length, or 
let them take the spotlight away from 
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Hester. It was to be her story from her 
birth on page one, to the last sentence. 
After considerable experimentation, I fell 
back on good old yellow shoes—many of 
them complex, some of them occasional, 
accompanying specific states of mind—but 
yellow shoes, nevertheless, 

At one place, it was even advisable to 
give Hester a pair—a commonplace phrase 
which she used sometimes contentiously, 
sometimes reassuringly, yet always to mark 
—like the red flag of danger—the ascend- 
ency of one particular mood over another 
—moods which at certain points, were prac- 
tically indistinguishable. (Here, as when 
we were getting people in and out of rooms, 
seating them in groaning chairs, the yellow 
shoes, while characterizing—in this case, a 
person in a specific emotional state—serve 
other ends, as well.) They are invaluable 
in climaxes, where nothing must detract 
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from the swift movement, the tension of 
the moment. They can be capsules for 
conveying characterization to the skip-it 
reader who avoids everything looking like 
description. 

But if they lend an arresting vitality to 
your characters, it’s a caprice that makes 
them round, gives that sure-fire humaness 
which hooks your reader. I’ve never seen 
a caprice listed in any chart or plan for 
characterization, but if I had my way, I’d 
put it there, with a warning in caps: Don’t 
let your character ring too true—human 
beings don’t, ever! 

Of course you’ve got to give your paper- 
people form, you’ve got to impress certain 
major traits, drives, reactions, so firmly 
upon the minds of your readers that they 
could say in a great many situations: 
Leather-face Pete of Desert Dawn would 
react so and thus. But what you have at 
this stage is a sort of chemical formula— 
a couple of cattle rustlers, and Leather- 
face Pete rises slowly, a few pounds of rat- 
tlesnake and he springs up like a popover in 
a hot oven. He behaves this way because 
it suits your story purpose, but in addition, 
it provides your reader, whether the action 
of Leather-face be heinous or saintly, with 
satisfaction—the satisfaction of recognition ; 
consciously or sub-consciously, your reader 
has felt this is the way Pete would react. 

But recognition implies the familiar, and 
all too often the familiar leaves us, if not 
bored, at least unstimulated. Naturally, 
you rely primarily upon the story, the nov- 
elty and vigor of situations, to hold interest, 
but it can also be held by a little surprise 
here and there in the behavior of your 
characters. 

Let’s go back to one of those friends 
turned up in that parlor-game—the buck- 
toothed one this time. Shortly after be- 
coming acquainted with him, I had con- 
sciously and unconsciously appraised him— 
I could have filled in the blanks on a 
character chart—whether rightly or wrong- 
ly. During the eight years I’ve known 
him, I’ve made revisions from time to time, 
until at last he’s crystalized, and I take him 
for granted — buck-toothed, bespectacled, 
stoop-shouldered, shy, teacher of philosophy 
in a small Baptist college. But the night 
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he insisted upon doing a fan dance in a 
crowded cafe—that night I didn’t take him 
for granted. 

For humanizing your characters there’s 
nothing on earth like a caprice. You have, 
for instance, a miser—he ignores all fami- 
ly ties, lives in squalor, starves and cheats 
and scavenges trash piles to increase his 
secret horde. Then one bitterly cold night, 
he sees a starving cat in an alley and 
spends a dime for liver—voila! you no 
longer have a type, but a human being. 


Your caprice need not necessarily be the 
contradiction of a major trait—though if 
you can manage it successfully—that is, 
make it convincing—it will give you the 
most striking and memorable results. It 
may be in opposition to some minor char- 
acteristic, or even the by-products of a 
characteristic: Your miser might well stop 
in his scavening to admire a blossoming 
flower, a crimson sunset ; in which case you 
would be setting his esthetic pleasure against 
the ugliness in which he lives in order to 
further the major drive. 


As a matter of fact, a caprice needn't 
contradict at all; it may be merely some- 
thing added to a character—a habit not 
rooted in the fundamental nature, a hobby 
that doesn’t serve the story purpose, nor 
dovetail too neatly with major traits and 
drives. Photography for a reporter would 
be an extension of character, rather than a 
caprice, since photography is itself a way 
of reporting. But if your newspaperman 
raises radishes in a window-box in his hall 
bedroom—well, there’s your man biting a 
dog. 

If you don’t believe that deviations from 
the pattern are what make your character 
human, take a look at the way public fig- 
ures are built up by those superb fictionists 
and character-builders — the press-agents. 
Of what possible significance can it be 
that the actress who subtly interprets some 
difficult role, cannot get her rest at nights 
unless robed in a heaven-blue nightie chaste- 
ly embroidered with lilies, or that she col- 
lects recipes for Hottentot cookery—that 
the politician we’re asked to vote for, fishes 
for tarpon and unfailingly breakfasts on a 
glass of, lemon-and-water and a plate of 
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‘milk toast? Yet these quirks are played 


up almost as spaciously as are the integrity 
of the office-seeker, the histrionic capacity 
of the actress. And this is done not be- 
cause the press-agent—that astute taker of 
the public pulse — feels playful, or gets 
bored with solid virtues—it is done because 
he ‘knows that a caprice—far more than 
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character—endears. 

If you aren’t already using this great lit- 
tle common denominator of human nature 
—try it sometime. Have your busy execu- 
tive take up ceramics as a hobby, let patient 
Griselda fly into a tantrum, and your bank 
president tie himself in knots figuring out 
his income tax—even as you and I. 








The Talent Takes Over 


By PATRICIA TUCKER 


HE breath of fresh air that swept 
into the publishing world last autumn 
has, by this spring, swelled into an 
impressive breeze. It is now definitely as- 
sured that there will before long exist a 
new monthly magazine in the 25c, pocket- 
size,, general contents field which will not 
only be filled by America’s leading talent. 
In addition this new magazine will be 
owned and governed by the talent that 
writes it. And by it, primarily the talent 
will be enriched. 


In the opinion of some of the most suc- 
cessful professional magazine contributors 
now functioning, the new venture, called 
Associated Magazine Contributors, Inc., is 
the most exciting and memorable publish- 
ing project of our time. 

The idea and the plan, formulated a year 
ago by Jerome Ellison, former editor of 
Reader’s Digest, Liberty and Collier’s, actu- 
ally constitute something entirely new (and 
long overdue) in periodical publishing. It 
is a co-operative, designed to operate in 
the publishing field precisely as co-opera- 
tives have long operated successfully in 
many other fields, from farming to furni- 
ture to photography. 

Responding to Mr. Ellison’s invitation 
(now registered with the S.E.C.), scores of 
leading writers, artists and photographers 
have subscribed amounts ranging from $500 





to $5,000 for shares in A.M.C., Inc.  Re- 
gardless of size, each subscription acquires 
only one voting share, and shares are non- 
transferable except back into the company’s 
treasury, thus ensuring against “angel trou- 
ble” and guaranteeing a broad, active body 
of creative people who elect a directorate 
to formulate policy and engage editorial 
and business brains to execute it. 

Some of the charter owner-producers of 
the A.M.C., Inc., to date, are: Margaret 
Culkin Banning, Sam Berman, Rene Rob- 
ert Bouche, Austin Briggs, Peter Briggs, 
Pearl S. Buck, Roger Butterfield, Gilbert 
Cant, John Franklin Carter, Marquis 
Childs, Stuart Cloete, Russel Crouse, Greg- 
ory D’Alessio, Elmer Davis, Robert Disraeli, 
Fairfax Downey, John Dos Passos, William 
Franklin Draper, Roscoe Drummond, Alan 
Dunn, Jerome Ellison, Eric Ericson, 
Churchill Ettinger, Montgomery Evans, 
Clifton Fadiman, Robert Fink, Robert Fro- 
man, John Hersey, Annalee Jacoby, Andre 
Kertesz, Ralf C. Kircher, Christopher La- 
Farge, Hermann Landshoff, Hannah Lees, 
Ernest K. Lindley, Howard Lindsay, Wal- 
ter Lippmann, Andrew Loomis, William A. 
Lydgate, —Tom Mahoney, Lloyd O. V. 
Mann, Jack Markow, James McCon- 
naughey, Richard McDonagh, Gjon Mili, 
Bonaro Overstreet, H. A. Overstreet, John 
M. Price, John D. Ratcliff, Gardner Rea, 
Elizabeth Reese, Sarah Elizabeth Rodger, 
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Selden Rodman, Kosti S. Ruohamaa, Rob- 
ert St. John, Richard Salmon, Richard 
Sargent, Beatrice Schapper, Harriett Schon- 
berg, Dwight Shepler, John Steinbeck, 
Maxwell S. Stewart, Raymond Gram 
Swing, Hilda Terry, Patricia Tucker, Kate 
Urban, Robert Wetzel, Francis Sill Wick- 
ware, Robert G. Wulff. 


Officers of the corporation are: John 
Hersey, president; Jerome Ellison, Execu- 
tive Vice President; William A. Lydgate, 
Secretary; Maxwell S. Stewart, Treasurer ; 
Mortimer S. Edelstein, Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer. Directors include, 
in addition to the above, Christopher 
LaFarge, Robert St. John and John D. 
Ratcliff. 


Target of the new monthly, whose name 
is being kept strictly under wraps for fall 
announcement, is the field now pre-empted 
on the north by Reader’s Digest, with some 
12,000,000 circulation, and on the south 
by Coronet with some 4,000,000. , The co- 
operators, who stand ready to pay competi- 
tive prices for material from outside their 
own membership as well as within, believe 
that they can bring forth in this broad field 
a worthy new contender with a fresh view- 
point both as to policy and craftsmanship. 
Beside the inducement of their own divi- 
dends, they propose a Contributors Fund 
composed of not less than 331% per cent of 
the property’s profits (before taxes) to be 
distributed as bonus each year in proportion 
to the volume and merit of work published. 


The suggestion that any effort at co- 
operation among a group of writers, artists 
and photographers is most likely to end 
only in hairpulling, is met by Founder 
Ellison with the observation “There is no 
reason to suppose that talented people, 
especially successful ones, must behave any 
less reasonably than other people who own 
and publish magazines.” 

To quote Mr. Ellison further, in his invi- 
tation to the creative fraternity: “There 
should be a place in American publishing 
for a magazine speaking, with no censor- 
ship except reason and good taste, the be- 
liefs of our leading authors and reporters, 
and displaying without defacement the in- 
ventions of our artists. Present American 
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magazines, we feel, are too largely domi- 
nated by mercantile thinking. The hand 
of the manufacturer is felt not only in po- 
litical and economic matters, but in a gen- 
eral reluctance to try anything new. The 
salesroom and the foundry will always 
make themselves heard. Let us hear also, 
we suggest, as a legitimate part of our peri- 
odical press and as a national institution, 
from the city room, the studio and the 
study. 


“The idea is, of course, radically differ- 
ent, in concept and in management, from 
any magazine that now exists. None of us 
feel, however, that novelty alone is enough. 
Is there a need for it? Will there be a de- 
mand? Does it make sense? These seem 
to us the decisive questions. 


“As to the need, many of us have sus- 
pected that our marketing system would be 
none the worse for a fresh idea. The pres- 
ent, or how-little-can-I-get-it-for routine is, 
in our view, improper on a number of 
counts. Among other things, it short- 
changes contributors. Editorial budgets of 
successful mass-circulation magazines, we 
have reason to believe, range from approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of gross profits down to 
about 2 per cent. 

“A magazine owned by headliners should 
command top talent in every department. 
Since periodicals usually stand or fall by 
their content, this one should be favorably 
situated in the competitive market. It 
seems a reasonable publishing gamble that, 
if the top literary and artistic talent of the 
nation band together to produce a maga- 
zine, many people will want to see it. 

“Contributor-owners must be capable 
producers; amateurs and dilettantes would 
be useless and are not being invited. A 
magazine of this kind usually prints work 
of about 300 people in a year, so 300 talents 
useful to such a magazine should logically 
become its owners. The occasional con- 
tributions the magazine would call for 
would not seriously interfere with members’ 
other work. All creative contributions 
would be paid for from the start. 

“A magazine is proposed whose philoso- 
phy will. be liberal in the sense of toler- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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brothers banded together and legislated 

against the non-college man; in In- 
dustry and Science, a formal education 
topped off by a sheepskin is a must. Per- 
haps that is as it should be. Yet, practical- 
ly every college in the nation has a course 
in literature and short-story writing headed 
by pedants, who privately wish to God they 
could sell a story 


I Law and Medicine, the fraternity 


The Rough-and-Tumble School 


By LESLIE T. WHITE 


writer from an analysis of his work, than 
you could if you had known him personally 
for a long, long time. For the man him- 
self might fool you with a veneer, good or 
bad, but his real character will permeate his 
writing. 

Let us make no mistake about one thing 
—the modern writer is the inheritor and 
guardian of that age-old talent of the bard, 

the minstrel, the 





and turn writer. 
Among many other 
things the Old 
Grads have yet to 
learn is that the 
writer can never be 
hatched in their 
cloistered incuba- 
tors for the simple 
reason that while a 
pedagogue may 
teach how to write, 
no living man can 
teach what to write. 

Lincoln Steffins 
used to tell me that 
it took him 16 years 
of practical experi- 





ESLIE T. WHITE has sold nearly all the 

top flight magazines. Working down the 
list includes, he says, Reader’s Digest, Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, American, This Week, 
Liberty, Country Gentleman, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Magazine Digest, Argosy, Adventure, 
Blue Book, Short Stories, Detective Story, Dime 
Detective, Black Mask, Detective Fiction, and 
a string of other pulps which I have forgotten. 
In the book field, there was an autobiography 
ME, DETECTIVE, HARNESS BULL, 
HOMICIDE, RIVER OF NO RETURN, 
FIVE THOUSAND TROJAN HORSES, a 
couple in England. His book LOOK AWAY, 
including Armed Services Edition and Literary 
Guild reprints, sold three hundred and fifty 
thousand copies, .and is still selling. Also there 
has been about half a dozen originals for the 
screen, five or six screen-plays, and about the 
same number of magazine stories turned movies. 


court jester and the 
troubador. He must 
never lose sight of 
that heritage. True, 
he no longer vaga- 
bonds from castle 
to castle, entertain- 
ing feudal barons 
with his tales of ad- 
venture and en- 
chantment, nor 
dresses like a fool to 
bring with his sly 
wit a smile to the 
scowling features of 
a sullen monarch; 
no longer does he 
roam from conti- 








ence as a news- 
paperman to undo the eight years of what 
he good-naturedly called college misinfor- 
mation, (Obviously, I am not discussing 
specialized training; I am referring to alleg- 
edly academic background for writing). 
The point I want to make is this: a writer 
deals with people, with life, and with moti- 
vation. He deals with these materials as 
he sees, feels and knows them. Therefore, 
it follows logically that his writings are 
merely a reflection of himself. There’s no 
way to escape that! Try to, and the re- 
sults will be furtive, phoney, and unreada- 
ble. Shallow writers write shallow stuff, 
although it may be amusing enough ; liber- 
al writers unconsciously tinge their work 
with their philosophy, conservatives with 
their own point of view. Once you de- 
velop the knack, you can tell more about a 
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nent to continent 
with mercenary armies, or gather lonely 
sailors under the lee of a windjammer’s 
fo’c’sle for a story of home. The modern 
bard sits at a desk, in New York, London, 
Hollywood, or Main Street, U.S.A. He 
lives, dresses and acts like any other pro- 
fessional man. - Yet there is this one unsur- 
mountable difference—although he must 
be a “student” all his life, he cannot learn 
his craft in school. He has to reap his crop 
where his ancestor harvested their’s—in the 
vineyards of experience. 

To understand the dynamics of the 
creative writer, you must realize that writ- 
ing is a confessional; a psychological and 
emotional catharsis of his hopes, dreams, 
frustrations, prejudices and unconscicus 
drives. That is the reason Dr. A, A. Brill, 
the eminent psychiatrist, states that a 
writer must be “almost necessarily neu- 
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Not nuts, I hasten to add, but a 
That is nothing to squirm 


rotic.” 
little abnormal. 
about; if you believe you are absolutely 
normal, you would be advised to close this 
book and tune into a radio soap-opera, for 
they are slanted at the normal individual. 
It is only because of the fact that a writer’s 
product is the direct result of what he is, 
that his background is of any special inter- 
est. Therefore, those portions of his ex- 
perience which in any way contribute to 
his emotional, intellectual, or psychologi- 
cal development are legitimate subjects for 
study. In other words—what makes him 
tick? 


In his search for a suitable cadaver for 
dissection, the editors of this journal pro- 
ceeded to the rough-and-tumble vat and 
fished me out of the literary formalin. Since 
for years I have sold myself for gold, I 
cannot rightly object to this indignity. But 
-I am not flattered; I appreciate the inter- 
est is purely technical, not personal, 


NE thing about my background is cer- 

tain—I did not consciously start out 
to be a writer. I use ‘consciously’ advised- 
ly» because in looking backward, there does 
seem to have been an unconscious pattern 
weaving through the fabric of those early 
years. Neither of my parents were writers, 
but they were well-read and interested in 
books. Perhaps the first stone in the liter- 
ary foundation came about by my being an 
only child. If Dr. Brill is correct about a 
writer being “almost necessarily neurotic,” 
I might add that one of the best ways to get 
that way is to be born an only child. 


I was born in Ottawa, Canada, in May, 
1903. 
fictional foundation was my mother’s fa- 
ther, who lived with us, and although I was 
only eight years old when he died, at the 
ripe age of 89, I still retain a vivid recol- 
lection of him. 


Probably, the cornerstone of my 
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Grandfather was a character in every 
sense of the word. He was the very woof 
of which colorful yarns are spun. 
looked it! 
at collar length, and his beard was snowy, 


He even 
His long silver-white hair curled 


save where his mouth was outlined from 
the stain of his pipe. He was tall, lean, 
soldier-straight, and dapper; a picturesque 
adventurer, with, perhaps a dash of the 
picaresque. He was not a writer, simply 
because he lived the sort of life about which 


writers write. 


I dwell on him, not out of sentiment, for 
this is surgery, but because he planted the 
seeds of romance, restlessness and adventure 
in an impressionable young mind. Once, 
he too, had been plagued with that yearn- 
ing for the far-away ; what the psychiatrists 
As a 
boy, he had tried to run away to sea, only 


complacently term dromomania. 


to be dragged ashore by a lubberly and un- 
Later, he had owned 
and operated stage-coach lines in Quebec 


romantic parent. 


and New Brunswick, and he became famed 
for his horsemanship and respected as a 
man. 


He taught me to read when I was four. 
He was a troubador with the features of a 
happy eagle. While his hands carved tiny 
ship-models, his lips brought to life the 
beautiful square-rigged ships of the seven 
seas ; he word-painted pictures of galloping 
horses and stage-coaches; or 
wolves and road-agents; or brawling lum- 
berjacks and skulking Indians. He told me 
tall tales, too, and the superstitious legends 
of the French-Canadian habitants—shud- 
dery yarns of were-wolves and of headless 
men who guarded certain bridges in the full 
of the moon. 


creaking 


Modern child-psychologists would wail 
in righteous horror, but I bless my lucky 
star I sneaked into the world ahead of the 
present-day school of child-raising. Mine 
was bad enough, but at least it was excit- 
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ing, and I wouldn’t trade one chilling night- 
mare for the milk-toast diet fed the child 
of today. 

It was only natural that my mother dis- 
approved, but her objections merely added 
zest to the tales, like the spice with which 
Drew Pearson flavors his column when he 
opens: “The Brass Hats don’t want this 
known, but . . .” Without that parental 
objection, I might not have realized that I 
was getting something very special. 

So, very early, I wanted to emulate my 
grandfather. I wanted to run away to sea, 
to drive a galloping six-horse team, slay a 
pack of wolves single-handedly with an ax, 
and meet the headless loafer on the bridge. 
If my conventional parents wouldn’t make 
this possible, I could still think and dream. 


When my grandfather died, I was still at 
an age tender enough to have been moulded 
into the dull channels of conventionality, 
but from that worse-than-death fate, I was 
rescued by the only remaining rebel in the 
family—my Aunt. I have a score of aunts, 
but only one Aunt. She is something very 
special who for 40 odd years has aided and 
abetted my various unorthodoxies. She 
loaded me with books from the time I could 
first hold one, and always lent an under- 
standing, and usually sympathetic ear to any 
wild idea. To my poor mother’s almost 
constant worrying, she gave her stock 
answer: “Oh, let him alone; he can take 
care of himself!” She and my grandfather 
were the keystones of my writing career. 


My parents moved to Cleveland, Ohio, 
when I was 12. World War I was whoop- 
ing it up in Europe, and, naturally, I 
wanted to be in it. The recruiting sergeants 
of that day didn’t agree with me, so when 
the notorious flu epidemic closed the 
schools, I went to work in a machine shop. 


I was 14. Instead of going back to 
school, I started taking correspondence 
courses. I’ve been studying one damn fool 


thing after another ever since. 

Working was all right for a year or so. 
The idea of a 14-year old at that time 
was to try to emulate an adult. (Histori- 
cal Note: It was not until a few years 
later that adults started to emulate 14- 
year olds.) 
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I became a subversive influence among 
the other 15-year olds. My insidious propa- 
ganda followed the traditions laid down 
by my grandfather—we boys would save 
our money until the following spring, when 
we would all run away into the romantic 
northwoods of Canada. I had discovered 
the government paid a bounty of $25 a 
head for timber-wolves, $15 for bear, and 
lesser sums for other varmints. As ring- 
leader, I counselled moderation; no mem- 
ber of our band should kill more than one 
bear and one wolf on any single day. But, 
at the rate of $40 a day, multiplied by 
a 

One or two parents smelled a suspicious 
odor and forbade their offspring to con- 
sort with me; a couple of the boys backed 
out, but the following summer, a hardy soul 
named Delos Orr and I entrained for the 
northwoods. We carried enough arma- 
ment for a second front. 

We slayed no wolves, bears, nor varmints. 
But more precious than pelts, we gleaned a 
lot of information, and knowledge ; perhaps 
even a sliver of wisdom. Not only did we 
learn to handle a birchbark canoe, we 
learned something of the code of the north- 
woods; we learned why animals and men 
must follow certain of nature’s laws, and 
what happens when they disobey. We dis- 
covered how it feels to encounter an angry 
bear mother on a narrow trail; how it feels 
to be lost, alone and hungry in a wilder- 
ness. I suppose you can read about those 
things so you can discuss them intelligently, 
but to write about them is something else 
again. 

Back to Cleveland, back to work, ‘back 
to boredom. Then my father died, and 
we moved to Ottawa, Canada, to live with 
my Aunt. I tried a list of to-me-exciting 
things—firing on the railroad, exhibiting 
movies in towns where no movies had ever 
been seen, and then came a brief war- 
scare, and I joined the Ottawa Cameron 
Highlanders ! 

Another important milestone was reached ! 

Now let’s back up a moment and examine 
a “tumor” that has caused me a lot of pain 
—my parents’ efforts to keep me from 
fighting. This was in a day when a boy’s 
fists notched his place in boyhood society, 
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and I had about the same standing as a 


rabbit in a kennel of greyhounds. Perhaps 
that timidity, or fear, was responsible for a 
sense of inferiority that haunted me and 
made me vow that someday the worm 
would turn, 

He turned shortly after I began to wear 
the Highland kilt. ’ 

We had a very tough sergeant, very 
tough, and he was to teach us mayhem, 
laughingly known as the gentlemanly-art- 
of-self-defense. For some reason, now lost 
in the limbo, we had no boxing gloves. 
The sergeant beckoned me out of the ranks 
to demonstrate the efficacy of a right to 
the jaw. Now I had no remote idea that 
he would be realistic, so my chin was beau- 
tifully placed when he let drive with a 
bare fist. I suppose he couldn’t be blamed ; 
it was a ready-made invitation. Anyhow, 
I traveled a parabola that terminated on 
my shoulder blades some 10 feet from the 
take-off. 

The Old Sarge told me later that he was 
never so scared in his life; he thought he 
had killed me. I lay perfectly still, my 
eyes fixed on him unblinkingly. I had 
learned the most important lesson of my 
life; physical pain can never torture you 
like mental agony! As he started towards 
me, I hopped off the ground and went for 
him. It took a couple of Scots to haul me 
off. 

From then on, I made up for lost time. 
I loved to fight. I became champion of 
the regiment for my weight—which wasn’t 
much of an honor, since I was fighting at 
115 pounds.There weren’t many men capa- 
ble of scaling down to that weight. 

After the Army, I fought a few profes- 
sional fights, then travelled with a carnival 
that infested country fairs; there was a 
bruiser in the company who took on “all 
comers”—and I was the all-comers. It 
was quite an adventure in duplicity, may- 
hem, and human nature, 

All my life there has been an unending 
struggle, internally and externally, between 
the forces of conservatism and orthodoxy 
and my natural craving to do the “wrong” 
thing. So every once in a while, I tried 
to settle down. This time I got a respecta- 
ble job (Lord, wasn’t it respectable!) as 
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a bookkeeper in a big company. All I 
learned from that experience was that of- 
fice work can be a terrific pain in the tokas., 

Relatives, friends and well-wishers spent 
a lot of energy wondering how it would all 
end; whither I was headed, and whence. 
Terms such as stick-to-it-iveness, rolling 
stone, working-up-from-the bottom, jack-of- 
all-trades-but-master-of-none, character, et 
all, were banded about indiscriminately. 
It was regarded as an omen from the horse’s 
mouth, when ill health floored me at the 
age of 20. 

Again the Gods were understanding, for 
I fell into the hands of a wise old medicine- 
man who said there were two ways to whip 
tuberculosis: one, hie to a sanatorium and 
join the other lungers at the wailing wall, 
or:go off to the northwoods, live in a tent 
and fight it out alone. I retired to the 
woods. 

Years later, friends told me that at this 
time I spoke of wantipg to write stories; 
again, I have no recollection of that what- 
ever. But during my three months of soli- 
tude, I did get a chance to do a little 
thinking. I don’t suppose I ever thought 
before, which isn’t surprising, for according 
to Abbe Dimmet, the international authori- 
ty on the subject, not one person in ten 
thousand ever has an original thought in a 
life-time. I do know that I wrote volumin- 
ous and highly melodramatic letters during 
my enforced idyll; wrote them for free. 

On leaving my private heaven, I went 
up into the timber country as a scaler— 
the man who measures the content of a 
pile of logs. I drove a buckboard, and then 
a sleigh, for hundreds of miles visiting the 
settler’s cabins and the lumber-camps. 
When the log drive was over, I drifted 
south to the States, and in due time wound 
up in Los Angeles, California. Everybody, 
it seems, winds up in Los Angeles sooner 
or later. 

There was a minor depression in 1923, 
and jobs were scarce. I did a few chores 
from driving a truck to working on a road- 
gang, and then landed a job as a ranger 
for a large private preserve. My chief 
duties were chasing out poachers, who had 
much more rights to the property than my 
employers, fighting brush fires, and acting 
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as chaperon to a bunch of cows. 

Poachers, I discovered, do not take kindly 
to being pushed around by a lone range 
rider; I got embroiled in a couple of shoot- 
ing scrapes. But it wasn’t the poachers, 
but rhy horse which eventually landed me in 
the hospital. A saw-bones who was more 
interested in nurses’ gams than my opera- 
tion, messed me up so that I was kept 
hanging around hospitals for the best part 
of a year. I passed the time studying 
photography, an old hobby, and during one 
convalescent period of three months, 
worked on the cameras at the old Pickford 
studio, where Miss Pickford was shooting 
“Little Annie Rooney.” 


HE family (with the exception of my 
Aunt) presumed this experience would 
teach me a lesson, and were properly im- 
pressed when I went to work for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Then I ran up against 
the college bogey for the first time. Up to 
that time, I had got along on the merit 
system; if I could do a job, I got it; no- 
body asked or gave a damn where or how 
I learned about it. But in order to grind 
a gasoline pump for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in Ventura County, you had to be a 
College grad. Even the tank-truck drivers 
were college men. 

So I started to decline with thanks, when 
the manager lowered one eyelid and asked 
me to think again—was I positive I hadn’t 
gone to college, any little old college, just 
so it was out of the State? My memory 
thus jogged, I remembered having once 
stepped into Western Reserve University in 
Ohio, so I completed the form. Later, I 
always wished that I had written Vassar. 

If this was respectability, I soon wearied 
of it, and when the Sheriff strolled by one 
morning and asked me if I would like to 
be a criminal deputy, I gave the Standard 
Oil Company 15 minutes notice, and went 
to work as a deputy sheriff. That was a 
great break for me. Sheriff “Red” Bob 
Clark (now United States Marshall for 
Southern California) was then one of the 
truly great western sheriffs. 

Ventura was booming with oil and oil 
workers are not the most peaceable crea- 
tures on earth, especially on Saturday 
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nights. There were only two criminal 
deputies, Suytar, known as Wild Bill the 
Elephant Tamer, and I. 

My education was coming along nicely 
now, thank you. I covered accidents, 
worked with the dead and the maimed. 
I encountered small-town politics of a sort 
never taught in formal civics. I learned a 
type of fighting which would have brought 
a blush to the face of my old Scotch 
sergeant. Perhaps this may be the rough- 
and-tumble school of which the ivory-tower 
boys speak. 

About this time, I met a man who was 
to play a very influential part in my fu- 
ture, although I did not suspect it then; 
a shrewd, clever lawyer named Erle Stanley 
Gardner. Gossip had it that Gardner used 
to concoct pulp stories in his spare time, 
but gossip had also accused certain people 
of smoking opium, so I did not hold Erle’s 
fictional proclivities against him. 

Time passed, and Ventura City decided 
to have a police department of its own. Up 
to that time, they had got along with a pair 
of doddering night-watchmen and the help 
of the sheriff’s office. About the same 
time, I wanted to open a_ photographic 
studio. So, I quit the sheriff’s office, 
opened a studio, and at nights I did the 
identification and investigations for the 
police department. I also got married. 

My candle didn’t burn very well from 
both. ends; night and day were too much. 
One day the blood started gushing from 
my mouth. I was walking down the main 
street at the time, and dodged into a phy- 
sician’s office. This witch doctor really 
tried to throw a scare into me! He esti- 
mated I had about one hour to live. 

I made him out an awful liar, but I 
never saw my nice little studio again. I 
went down to Glendale, a small city adja- 
cent to Los Angeles, and tried to figure out 
how to make a new start. I was about the 
age the average lad leaves college, and I 
felt old and discouraged. 

Then a rather amusing thing happened. 
The mailman arrived one morning with 74 
postcards and one letter. The postcards 
came from the members of the Ventura 
Rotary Club of which I had been a mem- 
ber. Each card carried a message of good- 








will, but they had another common charac- 
teristic—they referred to me in a sort of 
past-tense, as if it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that I was a gone-goose. Since a 
native perversity makes me thrive on oppo- 
sition, that attitude got my back up. I was 
growling when I opened the letter. 

It was from Erle Stanley Gardner—about 
four pages, hand-written. He began by 
saying that he had heard of my knock- 
down, but considered it might be a good 
thing, since it had jolted me out of a rut 
(a sheer understatement, that!). He had, 
he said, always thought I could write. There 
was nothing difficult about writing. You 
merely opened by dropping your hero 
down a hole and made it tough for him to 
get out. When and if he got out, the story 
was over. In New York there were dopes 
willing to pay for that sort of thing. I 
thought that was all very interesting, and 
damned white of Gardner. [I still think so. 
However, writing stories for a_ living 
sounded like Utopia, and I had to be prac- 
tical and support a wife and what is coyly 
referred to as a “little stranger,’ who was 
then enroute. 

Earlier in this confessional, I mentioned 
that there seemed to be a pattern to my life; 
things dovetailed together so smoothly as to 
seem predestined. So it was at this period. 
Los Angeles had grown from a sprawling, 
brawling adolescent into an adult monstrosi- 
ty, emotionally immature. Graft had made 
such an unholy stench that a Special Prose- 
cutor was appointed to clean out the civic 
privy and install a new septic tank, which 
it was hoped would be slightly less odorifer- 
ous. The prosecutor needed some tough 
detectives who didn’t mind tangling with a 
corrupt police department and sheriff's of- 
fice. 

It was no bed of roses, believe me, but I 
considered myself lucky when I secured a 
berth in the new district attorney’s detective 
bureau. That original gang certainly was 
a fraternity! We had veterans like Tom 
O’Brien, one of the greatest detectives that 
ever lived and one of the three or four 
absolutely honest men I ever met. (Inci- 
dentally, he is the father of Virginia 
O’Brien, the dead-pan _ singing actress). 
We had Clyde Plummer, 300 odd pounds 
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of policeman and perhaps the most fearless ; 
Pop Yarrow and Harry Leslie, who worked 
with me as a gang-squad. 

To me there is nothing more fascinating 
than getting and living behind the scenes; 
being “in the know.” There is a false 
front to all of life, politics, society, busi- 
ness—a myth perpetuated for God-Knows- 
why! Life is like a play; some people sit 
out front as the audience, accept the lines 
of the actor as gospel and believe the illu- 
sion, while a small and privileged minority 
stand in the wings where they can view 
the historonics of the actors and hear the 
prompter’s voice. If you are the sensitive 
bleeding-heart type, you had better buy a 
sack of peanuts and sit in the loges, but 
when I found I had been tricked by the 
bees-and-flowers propaganda in my juvenile 
years, I turned iconoclast. The truth no 
longer wounds my soul. 


HOSE years were educational, exciting, 

and enlightening. The Chicago gang- 
sters were moving out to where they 
thought the sun was warm and dicks naive; 
they were only half right. We hounded 
them—within the limits of practicality, and 
Capone, for one, found Florida more hos- 
pitable. 

But we were a political office, and this 
sort of fun couldn’t run on indefinitely. 
The politicians whistled, the leash was 
snapped on the bloodhounds, and I found 
it chaffed. Disgusted, I dug up Erle Gard- 
ner’s letter and re-read it. 

Fortunately for me, Gardner was the 
only writer I had ever met up to this time. 
So I had no idea how wrong was my pier- 
head dive into fiction. I merely bought an 
arm-load of pulps, read them, and wrote a 
story. Figuring it out mathematically in 
order to get a 6,000-word short, I dropped 
my hero down a hole, I kicked him in the 
face for 16 pages, and let him polish off 
the villains in four more pages. That to- 
talled 6000 words on my Corona. 

I sure had the breaks! I sent that 
yarn to Harold Goldsmith, who had landed 
as editor of old Dragnet. Harold later 
told me mine was about the fifth story he 
ever bought, so he didn’t know any better. 
I sold him seven in a row. Sixteen pages in 
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the hole, four to get out! 

Then I began to meet some fictioneers, 
and was appalled at my temerity—though 
not quite so appalled as they were. Further- 
more, where in the hell was my sheepskin? 

My eighth yarn was rejected, though I 
sold it later. But I came to realize that 
there was such a thing as technique. So 
I studied; I lugged books along on the 
stake-outs, I read technique while guard- 
ing prisoners. Looking back, some ,of the 
incidents were ludicrous. For instance, I 
once had two gangsters, both killers, in tech- 
nical custody (that means we didn’t have 
enough evidence to jug them, so we held 
them without locking them in jail) at 
Hemet Hot Springs. I spent most of the 
time down there working on a crime story, 
and these precious mugs took a great deal 


_ of interest in it. They made suggestions, 


realistic if not academic, and added anec- 
dotes of their own. If those early stories of 
mine had any virtue, it was one of realism. 

Before a year had passed, I was making 
more money from my writing than from 
my salary. It gave me a comfortable feel- 
ing, not only of security, but of independ- 
ence. I tackled cases considered political 
dynamite and shunned by the other dicks. 
I even went back to Chicago as a witness 
on gang murder and spent six weeks work- 
ing with the State’s Attorney’s boys in the 
Windy City. Phew! It still sticks in my 
nostrils ! 

A very amusing incident happened on 
that trip. I had sold Edwin Baird, the grand 
guy who used to edit Startling Detective 
Magazine, a couple of yarns, and as his of- 
fice was in Chicago, I dropped in one day 
unannounced. When you have moved be- 
hind a badge for 10 years, you get a cer- 
tain aggressiveness about your manner that 
is often misunderstood. Baird’s reception- 
ist certainly misunderstood, for when I gave 
her my name, she scuttled into his office, 
and because I thought she might be trying 
to shunt me off, I walked in behind her. 

Baird looked rather sea-sick. I was a 
trifle disconcerted, for by no stretch of the 
imagination did I seem welcome. I said 
I was Leslie White from California. .. . 

I got no further. Baird echoed my first 
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name and California, then his complexion 
visibly improved. He laughed, cordially 
shook hands and sat down. Then I got the 
pay-off. It seems he had written a fairly 
rough article about a notorious gangster 
named Three-Fingered Jack White. To 
have a man named White walk in about 
two days after the article had appeared, a 
surly customer whose coat bulged at the 
left armpit from a gun, was enough to make 
more than an editor blanche. So we had 
a good lunch and a lot of laughs. 

Finally came the great day when I de- 
cided to take the long gamble. I turned 
in my badge, turned my back on a steady 
salary, and turned professional writer. 
That is one hell of a lot of turning for a 
married man with a family. 


HEN making a decision of that kind, 

it is well to pause and orient yourself ; 
to take your bearings and obtain a ‘fix’ of 
where you are, as does the captain of a ship 
at regular intervals so that he can check 
his position and be certain he is standing on 
the proper course to make his landfall by 
the best route. You cannot always do this 
before you start out because the viccissitudes 
of life encountered enroute, like the wind, 
tide and weather that besets a ship, may 
land you on the rocks before you even 
realize you got ‘off the beam’. 

First, I believe you should have a philoso- 
phy to stabilize you during stormy weather. 
Mine has been best expressed in the im- 
mortal words of Cyrano de Bergerac. I 
am hardly the type who goes for wall-mot- 
toes, yet over my desk hangs Cyrano’s chal- 
lenge. It is too long to reprint here in its 
entirety, but here is a sample: 

“What would you have me do? Seek for 
the patronage of some great man, and 
like a creeping vine on a tall tree crawl 
upward, where I cannot stand alone? 
no thank you Dedicate, as others do, 
poems to pawnbrokers? .. .” 
and then his answer: 
“But .. . to sing, to laugh, to dream, 
to walk in my own way and be alone, 
free, with an eye to see things as they 
are, a voice that means manhood ... to 
cock my hat where I choose... ata 
word, a Yes, a No, to fight .. . or write. 













To travel any road under the sun, under 
the stars, nor doubt if fame or fortune 
lay beyond the bourne, never make a 
line I have not heard in my own 
heats... 

Having thus adopted Cyrano’s philoso- 
phy as a star by which to guide my literary 
bark, I tried to evaluate the course I had so 
far travelled. That lack of a formal edu- 
cation—in a word, lack of college—had to 
be weighed against what I had gleaned 
from life. It seemed logical to assume that 
if a man spent years searching for rare 
gems as a hobby, and later turned profes- 
sional and sold his collection, piece by piece, 
we would not say he had wasted his time. 
That is precisely the way I felt about. my 
variegated background. Although I could 
not deduct from my income tax the expense 
of those experiences, I certainly regarded 
them as a capital investment in my profes- 
sion, just as a physician does with his years 
in medical school. 

Next, I formulated a policy—I would 
start at the bottom and work up. I blush 
because this is extremely trite, but when 
you consider that nine out of ten tyros mail 
their early miscarriages to the Saturday 
Evening Post, it takes on the color of pure 
originality. There are no better havens in 
which to serve an apprenticeship in writ- 
ing than the so-called pulp magazines, and 
no finer teachers than the pulp editors. 

It is all very well to exalt and glamorize 
the art of creative writing as a matter of 
publicity, but a writer should not fool him- 
self. There is only one other profession 
that shares the common characteristics of 
writing—pugilism! You can brag all you 
like about the great story you are going to 
write, yet when you finally sit down to face 
a blank sheet of white paper leering at you, 
you have the same hollow sensation of 
aloneness as the fighter coming out of his 
corner. And as surely as you cannot win 
ring battles without absorbing a certain 
amount of punishment, neither can you suc- 
ceed as a writer without taking it in kind. 
Your agent, when you get one, can pat you 
on the back and encourage you, but he’s 
blood-brother to the fight manager who 
whispers, “Dat bum can’t hurt us!” and 
sends you out to battle alone. I’ve seen 
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more writers fall by the wayside during my 
time, not because they couldn’t write well, 
but because of fear, engendered by disap- 
pointment, punishment and loneliness. 

This manifests itself in several ways; 
they may quit writing entirely, work at it 
part-time in conjunction with a salaried 
job, or get into a rut and be afraid to get 
out of it. There are many fine writers still 
clinging to sure markets in the pulps who 
have all the qualities of a slick writer—ex- 
cept guts! In passing, I might remark 
that there are some writers in the slicks who 
are so corny they couldn’t get into the 
pulps. ; 

Erle Stanley Gardner gave me perhaps 
the safest piece of advice anyone can give 
a beginning writer. That is—keep adding 
to your stock of material. If you think 
that’s trite, talk to any good editor! 

Writers, when they become established, 
are more than prone to rehash the type or 
kind of story, or story material, with which 
they started. An editor may purchase the 
same story from you a dozen times, but 
there comes a day when he wearies of it. 
Then you wonder what is wrong, or on find- 
ing out, you try valiantly to grab onto some- 
thing fresh to write about. And _ stories 
don’t generate that way. 

Somerset Maugham makes a point of that 
in his fine work “The Summing Up.” ‘He 
speaks of his early experiences as an in- 
terne in a London hospital. From that 
source, he wrote “Of Human Bondage,” a 
truly great book. Then with success, he 
drifted away from that background. 

In a way, my experience followed the 
same pattern. I started out writing about 
the thing I knew best—crime, detective 
work, cops. I wrote two or three hundred 
shorts and novelettes, and a few books, all 
dealing with the subject. If my stories 
could not have satisfied a professor of 
English, they did satisfy editors, because I 
was writing about the kind of people I 
really knew. 

But, in the meantime, I was travelling, 
studying, and growing away from the source 
of my material. So I established another 
policy: if a merchant had to buy materials 
wholesale in order to resell them to the pub- 
lic at a fair profit—then so had I. I was 
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a merchant in entertainment. 

I kept my stock-room filled. My second 
year away from the detective bureau, I 
took a trip on a small freighter around the 
Alaskan islands; two days lager, I went up 
to the Eastern sub-arctic region around 
James Bay in winter and spent some time 
with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
detachment there. This is not, strictly, an 
original idea. Several years after that 
when Ben Hibbs, now editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, then fiction editor of 
Country Gentleman, asked me to do a 
South American serial for him, it was stipu- 
lated in the contractual letter that I had to 
go down to South America. I did. I 
spent nearly five months circumnavigating 
the continent; going down the West coast, 
through the Patagonian archipelago and the 
Straits of Magellan, up the East coast to 
Buenos Aires, up the interior to the Grande 
Chaco and Paraguay, Brazil, the Amazon, 
etc... etc. 

Out of this came the serial, with enough 
cloth left over to make a few more literary 
garments, but the following year I flew back 
down to Brazil and entrained some 
thousand miles into the vast wilderness of 
the Mato Grosso. More stories resulted. 

A word. of caution regarding this search 
for material. Creative writing is not the 
same as reporting; you can’t just visit a 
place, see it, and write about it; nor do you 
merely seek a novel locale and drop a 
formula story into it. You have to hang 
around until you feel the place; that may 
take a week, or it may take a year. It’s 
something like learning to ride a bicycle. 
You keep falling off until one day, with no 
apparent change in technique, you just 
ride. So it is with getting the proper feel 
for a locale. 

As for the story itself, that’s something 
else again. Good stories are born; there is 
the moment of conception (which you may, 
or may not be expecting), a~period of un- 
comfortable gestation, usually accompanied 
by morning-sickness, aches and labor pains, 
and then birth. Now there are certain 
brood-veterans, who after having litter upon 
litter of literary off-spring can continue to 
produce without pain, but too-many writers 
seek a sort of twilight sleep in liquor, nar- 
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cotics, coffee, tobacco, or some method of 
lessening the agony. It is said of one famous 
writer, now defunct, that when he started 
out he could get six stories from one quart 
of whiskey, but towards the last, he was 
only getting one story out of six quarts. 
Personally, I was chain-smoking cigars until 
I found it made me so good-natured my 
friends didn’t recognize me. So at the 
moment, I just bite the pillow when the 
pangs get too unbearable. 

This brings us, chronologically, to the 
question of self-discipline, the writer’s 
bogey. I think it was Edna Ferber who 
accurately summarized it when she said 
that the secret of writing was to keep the 
seat of one’s pants firmly attached to a 
chair-bottom for a certain number of hours 
each day. At this point, we have to sub- 
divide writers into introverts and extra- 
verts; roughly, those who turn inward and 
those who turn outward. Now the writer 
who prefers solitude, who likes to dream, to 
read, to “escape” in castles-in-the-air—that 
one usually enjoys the actual writing as a 
labor of love. But the extravert wants to 
do things, to be around people, to build, 
travel, fight—anything to escape the hard 
chore of “keeping his pants in a chair.” 

Fortunately, most of us are not sharply 
divided; there is, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, a: blending of both introvert and ex- 
travert qualities. Lord knows I love action 
and excitement, but there are times when I 
prefer to read, maybe dream a little, or, 
like Garbo, “vant to be alone.” 

And, if you’re still with me, we have 
progressed to the writer’s temperament and 
his many and varying moods. Dr. Brill, 
speaking on this... er. |. delicate subject 
states that the writer is “ . usually not 
satisfied with his environments; he may be 
subject to moods; he may even be con- 
sidered eccentric, but he is not insane and 
as a rule he is above average mentality.” 
(That last remark certainly eased my 
mind !) 

As a woman is often fretful, irritable and 
cantankerous during gestation, so a writer 
is during the comparable period. Now if 
you are the extravert, and you bottle all 
this up inside, one of two things will hap- 
pen, i.e., you'll stop writing and go back 
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to plumbing or you’ll blow your top. Jack 
London made his memorable cruise in the 
Snark, and he made it pay via a book- 
length, and the list is long of other literary 
giants who roamed far and wide in reach 
of the thing they peddled—adventure, ro- 
mance and escape. 

Which reminds me—we’re supposed to 
be dissecting me! After I had made all the 
good resolves, put my gun away and 
stopped glaring at strangers, I settled down 
to hard work. My first month, I turned 
out 11 saleable shorts. The second month 
it was nine. I was well on the way. 

But my typewriter chair felt as if some 
joker had sprinkled itching powder on it. 
I fell into the habit of swapping chairs; a 
form of self-deception which I still practice. 
But from the excitement of gang warfare 
and homicides to punching a Remington is 
a long gap to take in one jump. I began to 
be restless. Everytime I heard a siren in 
the distance, I wondered what sort of a 
call the boys were rolling on. I dropped 
into the bureau more and more frequently. 
But somehow, it wasn’t the same. The 
buys were just as cordial; rather proud, in 
fact, that one of them had turned. writer. 
But it would have balled up a case if. I was 
a witness and unavailable, or complicated 
things if I was shot, or shot someone else. 

Then I began to understand what the 
psychiatrist meant when he talked about dis- 
satisfaction with environment. I decided 
it would be wonderful to “go back to the 
soil.” Since I had been born in a city, the 
term back was hardly fitting, but at least 
it was euphonious. After the Alaskan 
jaunt, we went up to Santa Cruz, Califor- 
nia, and bought a 17-acre ‘ranch’, consisting 
of five acres of apples, two streams, and the 
balance of the land in giant Redwoods. 

It was incredibly lovely; I thought so 
from the first and I still think so. The ro- 
mantic idea was that I would write until I 
grew restless, and then build up my muscles 
and relax my nerves in the cool arms of 
Mother Earth. Well, it didn’t work just 
that way; it never does. Mother Earth’s 
arms were anything but cool, and when I 
was all tangled up with her, my writing 
suffered. So in due time—about three 
weeks—I remembered my Grandfather and 
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his yen for the sea. I abandoned Mother 
Earth to a hired-hand, and bought a power 
cruiser, 

The sea-going crate was a success. The 
Pacific Ocean, builds up a nasty P.M. swell 
in the region of Monterey Bay, and I really 
enjoyed myself. I mingled with the fisher- 
men and ex-rumrunners, and had adven- 
tures. My good friend Captain Chester 
Jones of the Coast Guard declares that an 
adventure is “merely the result of damn 
poor planning.” Okay, but I still had ad- 
ventures! Such as the time the boom jibed 
and caught me flush in the face, giving my 
nose a permanent list to starboard. 

All this restlessness is hard on a wife, 
which, in part, accounts for the terrific 
mortality of writers’ marriages. It is es- 
pecially difficult for the woman who mar- 
ried a perfectly sane, dull, orthodox busi- 
ness drudge, who went off to work on the 
7:21, came home on the 6:11, and de- 
livered into her lily-white hands a pay 
check on the first and fifteenth. Suddenly, 
this poor worm announces he is going to be 
a writer, and turns. A turning worm can 
cause no end of grief. The lowly cater- 
pillar she married suddenly pops out of his 
cocoon and the startled girl finds herself 
with a daffy butterfly on her hands; a but- 
terfly who too often suffers from the in- 
grown delusion he is an eagle. He no 
longer takes the 7:21, he’s underfoot all 
day, and the first and the fifteenth of the 
month cease to have meaning. She takes it 
just so long, then packs up and goes home 
to mother. Her lawyer makes the writer 
wish he had a mother to go home to. 


NE of the greatest adventures of my life 
happened in 1934—TI met Lincoln 
Steffens. He lived across the Bay at Car- 
mel, and we became warm friends. Up to 
that time, I had never taken time to corre- 
late and catalogue my experiences. Stef 
became a sort of intellectual God-father. 
He taught me to “see;” to develop the 
“long view.” It was comparable to having 
cataracts removed from one’s eyes, 

The “Autobiography Of Lincoln Stef- 
fens’ is one of the best-known best-selling 
autobiographies in this country. He sug- 
gested I write mine. It seemed a silly sug- 
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gestion, and I countered with the remark 
that nobody gave a damn about my ex- 
periences. 

“The public is not interested in Leslie 
White,” Stef agreed dryly, “but they would 
be interested in the education of -a detective 
who had seen as much about the intricacies 
of politics as you have.” 

Then he propounded a priceless formula. 
“Make a list of all your cases and experi- 
ences, and after each one, jot down what 
you learned from it. If nothing was 
learned, nothing was gained, so chuck it 
out, no matter how fascinating it seems on 
the surface.” 

So I applied that rule, and “Me, De- 
tective” was published in 1936, to become 
what was then known (humorously) as a 
mild-best-seller. The next year I turned 
out a novel, “Harness Bull,” using much of 
the truth that was kept out of the other 
by the laws of libel. 

About that time, I received a telephone 
call from a publisher in New York who 
wanted me to come East and edit a picture 
magazine. To my startled remark that I 
knew nothing about editing, he countered 
that he wanted a guy with nerve enough 
to put out a muckraking rag. Well, I al- 
ways had more nerve than sense, so I took 
on the job. It was exciting. Within three 
days after the first issue of Focus hit the 
newsstands, I received a flattering accolade 
in the form of a suit for criminal libel, in- 
stituted by a gang of Texas politicians who 
had their wings singed by a story. This 
open admiration brought us so much fav- 
orable publicity that Focus went its merry 
way until my backers wearied of the game. 
I, too, got fed up worrying about whose 
tender toes would bring a wail with each 
succeeding issue, so after about nine 
months, we folded our tent and I stole away 
to a happy carefree existence on the 
BLACK WIDOW, my husky deep-water 
ketch. Life on the bounding main ended 
with characteristic abruptness when the 
1938 hurricane wrecked the WIDOW, and 
left me to weep ashore. 

Instead of taking an over-dose of sleeping 
tablets, I went to work in Hollywood, which 
in a way, is much the same thing. 

I have written many originals and screen- 
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plays since then, but that first experience 
was by far the zaniest of the lot. 

It seemed that I had been summoned 
because of a certain notorious white-slave 
case which I had handled when in the de- 
tective bureau; I was presumed to be an 
expert on the subject. So the studio wanted 
to make a startling expose of the evils 
thereof, with certain restrictions, to wit—the 
story wasn’t to have any sex, any sugges- 
tion of indecency, or any bad girls. Just 
something nice and homey, suitable for 
everyone in the family from Granny to 


baby. 
When I screamed like a banshee and de- 
manded to know how in the !*-?*!!! you 


could write about white slavery and not 
have sex and bad girls, they said that’s why 
I was hired; as a writer, it was my worry. 
I cooked up a stinker that made them some 
money, and so about once or twice a year 
since then I hie myself to Holllywood and 
dish up another yarn. 

Before we leave Hollywood, however, 
don’t get the impression that I scorn either 
the screen or the writers who work there; 
quite the contrary. The screenplay is con- 
stantly improving and attracts the best 
writers. It has got now to a point where 
the writer who sneers at the movies is usu- 
ally a hack that wasn’t good enough to 
make the grade. What I was poking fun 
at was the corn turned out, and neither 
Hollywood nor Iowa has a monopoly on 
corn. You can find it in the best of print. 

In both Hollywood studios and New 
York editorial offices there is a common 
stonewall against which the so-called 
rough-and-tumble writer bats his head in 
futility—the question of realism. Your col- 
lege-boy-turned-writer is not bothered with 
it because it is, too-often, a subject foreign 
to his academic experiences. Sometimes 
the argument is very funny, more often ex- 
tremely irksome. Which brings to mind 
a joust I had with an Executive Producer 
of a major studio. An Executive Producer 
is the Mogul to whom the Producers 
salaam. 

We were in conference (a subject for a 
book-length in itself) performing an autop- 
sy on a screenplay of mine. The E.P. didn’t 
know anything about my background, and 
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Learn to write 
Short Stories That sell 


By reading and studying the stories of 
those who have won fame and 
money through writing. 



























Truly successful authors know that the one way 
to learn the short story technique is to study the 
work of the great writers—and then try it again and 
again yourself. THE ARMCHAIR COMPANION, 
an anthology especially prepared for your needs by 
A. L. Furman, shows you how the really successful 
writers ‘“‘did it.’ In its 367 easy-to-read pages 
you’ll find such stars of the modern short story as 
James Street, Vincent Starrett, Margaret Ayer 
Barnes, Conrad Richter, and a host of others. Read 
their instructive biographies—study their work—and 
learn by following the example of the successful. 


FREE 7-DAY INSPECTION: 
Just send us a check or money-order 
for $2.50 and we’ll rush you a copy of 
THE ARMCHAIR COMPANION 
postage prepaid. Or, .if you prefer, 
we'll send it C.O.D. ($2.50 plus a few 
cents postage). In either case, if you’re 
not satisfied that this book can help 
your writing, return it at the end of 7 
days and receive full refund. 


GOLD LABEL BOOKS, INC. 
Publishers—Distributors 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10,N. Y. 





































LEARN RADIO WRITING 
Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in radio. 


Train in your spare time. 


Exciting — Fascinating 
1946 will be the beginning of the greatest activ- 
ity in the radio industry the world has ever 
known. Professional writers must be available to 
fill the demands. Train quickly and accept the 
writing position you want. 


STAFF WRITER 
CONTINUITY EDITOR 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
FREE-LANCE WRITER 
COMMENTATOR 

COMEDY AND GAG WRITER 
RADIO PLAYWRIGHT 
COMMERCIAL WRITER 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


Write for free information on “The Course 
That Really Teaches’; also get your free 
copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


RADIOZ.2.4 INSTITUTE 


Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Colif. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


it would not have deterred him if he had, 
The smoky room was jammed with hench- 
men, yes-men, secretaries, et al, ad nause- 
aum. Thus fortified by an audience, the 
E.P. was carefully emasculating my brain- 
child. His chief complaint was the char- 
acterization of a detective in the story. He 
insisted I didn’t know a !-?-XX!!X thing 
about detectives and started to rewrite the 
scene. 

I objected, and caustically reminded him 
that I had been a detective for close to 10 
years, His answer is classic. “I don’t give 
a *$?XX?*X what you were” he cater- 
wauled. “If you want to know how a 
detective acts, you should see George Raft 
play the dick in that last Warner Brothers 
picture !” 

You find an answer to that, and I’ll use it 
next time! J 

But you get a comparable naivity among 
some younger editorial assistants in the 
magazine houses, though I’m happy to say 
it rarely exists with top-flight editors. Men 
like Ben Hibbs, Erd Brandt, Ken Littauer, 
Ken White, Rog Terrill and Al Norton, et 
al, either know their stuff personally, or will 
accept that you know whereof you speak 
(once you have become established). 

Yet sometimes among men who read 
stories almost constantly, day and night, 
you will find they confuse fiction with reali- 
ty, until only fictional characters live for 
them. I have difficulty every so often 
with an editorial friend over the question 
of women. He is a smart, shrewd, sane 
gent on any other subject ; he’s got a sheep- 
skin, even. But he is obsessed with the 
notion that I know absolutely nothing about 
the opposite sex, and anything I do know 
is wrong. 

Now only a fool would claim to under- 
stand the blessed dears, but what with 10 
years in crime, 17 in two marriages, and 
incidental acquaintanceships, I know about 
as much as the average stupid male. The 
point that irks me about my friend’s criti- 
cism is that his experiences on this fascinat- 
ing subject are practically nil. This creates 
an impasse wherein he snipes at my femi- 
nine characters, and I bristle at his criti- 
cism. 
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Even some of the editorial great were 
guilty of confusing fictional characters with 
genuine flesh-and-blood. It was said of 
such an editorial giant as George Horace 
Lorimer that when he edited the Saturday 
Evening Post, that mag had a “stable of 
stock characters,” and a writer either chose 
his characters out of that supply, or he 
didn’t sell to the Post. That was before 
my time and I can’t vouch for its authen- 
ticity, but I do know from experience that 
condition no longer exists in that magazine. 


Yet no rough-and-tumble writer can 
wholly escape this hide-binding if he draws 
his characters from a phase of life foreign to 
the man who sits in judgment. Even the 
great Jack London, whose name is allegedly 
synonomous with the rugged life, bumped 
into it. In the foreword to his book, “Jerry 
Of The Islands,’ he sends up a plaintive 
wail because the critics said his previous 
book was a wonderful flight into the realms 
of imagination, whereas Jack had based it 
on unadulterated fact. He should have 
considered the source and ignored the re- 
mark, but it hurts; I know. 

I had a similar experience. Within a 
few weeks after Pearl Harbor, I wrote a 
war story wherein an obsolete submarine 
with a skeleton crew was sacrificed so that 
a second sub could sink a Jap battlewagon. 
That type of thing is so common-place in 
war, and has been since the stone-age, that 
it hardly seemed necessary to explain, when 
submitting the yarn, that it was based on an 
actual happening of the English submarine 
service during the previous war. Yet a 
junior editor at Collier’s turned it down, 
and gave me a little flag-waving speech 
about how our country would never permit 
men to be sacrificed in such brutal fashion. 
I promptly sold the yarn to another mag, 
so that wasn’t important, but the criticism 
coming from a man who was basing his 
opinion, not on life, but the way he thought 
life should be, rubbed me the wrong way. 
The irony of it was that at the very time we 
were arguing the point, the PT boats were 
being sacrificed in the manner later immor- 
talized by the book “They Were Expenda- 
ble.” 

I’ve tried—so help me God, I’ve tried, 
to read detective novels by women writers. 
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NOW IT CAN BE WRITTEN! 


That story you put aside to do some work 
essential to winning the war. To neglect 
your writing ability longer, only takes some- 
thing away from your earning capacity later. 
Do you realize the advantage of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to 
more than 400 editorial checkbooks? I have 
this advantage (as shown on my unique 
map, sent to you upon request), and if your 
story can be sold—I can sell it. 

The back of the map shows how, we help 
you get your share of the checks. NOW IS 
THE TIME to start with an established agent 
who will handle your scripts promptly and 
effectively. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor fo Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 


Specializing in personal submission to editors. 
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Prompt, Accurate 
Manuscript Typing 
50c per 1000 words 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


251 Vine St., Hammond, Ind. 














HUMOR 


We handle all types of Humor ma- 
terial: Gags for Cartoons, Satire, 


Verse, Short Stories, Books, etc. 


SHAY PRESTON AGENCY 


113 WEST 42ND ST. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftones and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Z-11 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Dept 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., 

















































One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


OULD you pay just one dollar to own an entire 

month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
‘That simply isn’t possible.’ ? 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘‘dollar 
offer’? on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get for. a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text “‘Modern Writing, 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can _use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 


ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 





ate 

The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 505-D, 50 Rockefeller 

Piaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N, Y. 

O Please send free catalog. 

OI enclose one dollar for sample writing course material with 
the understanding I am under no further obligation, 


DRIER oc here ccccc ese reccccccsesbesaceveseseesoee 
(Correspondence confidential. No salesman will call) 
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DIGEST 


I can’t! I just can’t! Nor can I read 90 
per cent of the men detective-story writers. 
I know that racket too well. For years I 
covered homicides, and I shudder to think 
what my old partners and I would have 
done to one of these bright, wise-cracking 
amateur sleuths who, in the printed pages, 
frolic around, making fun of the profes- 
sional cop and messing up the evidence. 
He’d be lucky to be arrested and charged 
with tampering with evidence, interfering 
with justice, and about a dozen more or 
less serious offenses. I repeat, he’d be 
lucky. More likely he would catch us when 
our customary kindly, forgiving natures 
were hyper-sensitive and then . . . I'll spare 
you the details! 

Because of this general misconception, I 
no longer write detective storiés. You can’t 
write of crime as it really is, so I choose 
subjects about which the reader either 
knows, or at least hasn’t been misinformed. 
Paradoxically enough, the pulps print more 
factual crime stuff (at least the ones with 
which I am familiar) than the slicks, with 
rare exceptions. W. R. Burnett has had 
some beauts in Collier's that were so real- 
istic one almost felt they knew the cases. 

You can avoid this difficulty to some ex- 
tent by sticking to the type of fiction you do 
best. I don’t mean by specializing, such as 
writing only detective,.or adventure, or 
love, or true confessions; I mean dealing 
with the kind of situation and the type of 
people you really understand. I started 
out writing crime and detective yarns, then 
swung into adventure, and Look Away! 
Look Away was a historical novel. Yet 
they had one thing in common—a meaty- 
ness. I’m not the type to handle, well, 
let’s say—teen-age love stories. 

Occasionally, I meet some sober-minded 
individual that wants to write, but has in 
mind something that nobody wants to read. 
That is a problem for the writer, but none 
for the editor; he just sends it home. This 
type of genius (?) usually sneers at com- 
mercial writing, and refers to those who do 
accept such tainted money as literary har- 
lots. Well, we make our choice early in 
this game; we’re either literary harlots or 
literary virgins, and in the latter case vir- 
tue is its own reward. Maybe my literary 
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morals are soiled, but Ill snatch a pub- 
lisher’s check off the mantle any evening. 
Yet I reserve the right to choose my pub- 
3 lisher, and the type of entertainment I dish 
: out. 

There need be no clash between good 
serious writing and being paid for it. A 
story is nothing but~a manuscript until it is 
printed, and if it is worth printing, you 
can be paid for it. If your brain child is 
so obtuse that only another genius can un- 
derstand it, you would be advised to sit 
with him in a corner and tell it verbally. 
To secure a reading audience necessitates 
the harsh realities of printing, and that 
costs plenty of moola. If the audience is 
sufficiently large there will be enough sur- 
plus loot, after the publisher has bought a 
couple of yachts, to buy beans for the 
Writer. There’s no point in being too proud 
to eat. 

By this time, my naked flesh has been 
pretty well pawed over, and you know the 
worst. There has not been space to cover 
all the ups and downs, but you now have 
the flavor ; you know what is inside a mem- 
ber of the “Jack London, or rough-and- 
tumble school.” Our scope is limited; we 
can rarely worm into those rich vineyards, 
the women’s magazines, dominated by 
Kathleen Norris and her kind. That is no 
slur, and my expression holds no sneer. But, 
as Bernard DeVoto so succinctly phrased 
it, this type of writing “ceases to be merely 
entertainment. It becomes a confirmation 
of the myths, ideas, beliefs and philosophy 
of life of the popular audience. No one 
who has not got that philosophy can borrow 
or counterfeit. The writers . . . believe 
firmly in the moral overtones of their stuff.” 
That is what leaves me out in the cold. 
I don’t like soap-operas, or the sentimental- 
ized domestic misadventures of Kitchen 
Katies, so I have to struggle along as best 
I can with the general magazines and the 
book markets. 

Most professionals find writing analogous 
to a roller coaster where the upgrade is 
slow, but where you go fast as hell on the 
way down. I think the precipitous descent 
can be avoided by laying a sane course and 
sticking to it. By that, I do not mean 
producing a stock, hack product because 
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REWRITE Magazine 


It Will Bring You More and Better Sales 


Do you wonder why your mss. don’t click? And what 
to do about it? REWRITE has the answer. Practical, 
detailed articles growing out of the actual story prob- 
lems faced and solved by one of America’s top critics. 
(That’s the opinion of leading editors, agents, successful 
writers, not our say-so. ) 

Do you want last minute and exclusive tips that will 
bring you extra sales? REWRITE’s coverage is paying 
off and universally acclaimed by writers who go after 
sales. 

Do you wonder which services in every field will real- 
ly help you and not be another waste of money? RE- 
WRITE will give you a straight, honest, unbiased an- 
swer. REWRITE accepts no advs. It’s unchanging policy 
is to save you money and push you on your way to 
better sales. 

REWRITE is the writers’ magazine that dares to be 
different, to pioneer in your behalf. Try it today, you 
will be a subscriber tomorrow. The magazine that writ- 
ers buy for and urge other writers to read. Informal, 
Personal, you will like it. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


$2 a year, 25c a copy everywhere. 
Complete File (6 years), $5. 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection) New: 7 issues, $1. 
Old: 15 issues, $1. Both: 25 issues, $2. 
NO free sample copies. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 

Our kraft envelopes are the best obtainable. Round 
trip sets or singly. Try a set of 25 (50 one Fold Size) 
or 20 (40 Flat Size) today, $1. Postpaid anywhere in 
the U. S. or Canada. 


THE WRITER'S BOOK CLUB 
No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save money, build a 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print. 
Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 

Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem. Why 
a ms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 pe: 
Im words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No Postcard. Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed” 
policy protects you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 
It pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writer's Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929. 











YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you pro- 
duce salable material. Low-cost training; coaching; 
typing; editing; critical analysis; rough-draft revision 
for shorts and book-lengths. Details free. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy 
Hammermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor cor- 
rections in spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. 
Every page proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1000 
words. 15% discount over 10,000. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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there is less risk than tackling a novel. 
That’s cowardice, not sanity. But by keep- 
ing up with the times and trends, by grow- 
ing professionally and _ intellectually, by 
keeping your literary shelves well stocked 
with fresh material, by gluing your stern to 
a typewriter chair—you won’t find the dips 
too steep. 


The real joy in being a writer lies in the 
freedom to choose your own path, and not 
have to, as Cyrano put it: “Scratch the 
back of any swine that roots up gold for 
me!” We all have our personal idols which 
we worship in private. Mine is a_ two- 
headed calf—Freedom and Independence! 
I want to be able to write and adventure. 
I do that now. The profession has paid 
off, not as lavishly as she might, but like all 
“nor doubt if 


fame and fortune lay beyond the bourne!” 


writers, I live in hope... 


WrITER’s DIGEST 
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THE TALENT TAKES OVER 
(Continued from page 34) 


ance of change and a belief in progress. 
It would regard the urge to comprehend as 
man’s highest impulse, and the need to be 
entertained as essential to his nature.* It 
will work to satisfy these needs in fiction 
and in fact, in words and pictures, in 
black-and-white and in color, in paintings, 
cartoons and photographs, in maps, charts, 
graphs and sections, in high good humor 
and in sober discourse. It will invite con- 
troversy as an essential to progress, and 
grant every man his right to be heard and 
seen, asking only that he not be tedious, 
treasonable, libelous or gross. Believing in 
life, it would assail those who would deny 
or degrade it; believing in truth, it would 
combat those who would suppress or distort 
it. 

“Stock in the venture in the amount of 
$100,000, or one-third of the total stock is- 
sued, has been sold. No advertising is offered 
for sale in the magazine.” 
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information—FREE. 


BOX 609-W, 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE f PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 
ous experience neces- 
sary. Send postcard for 


Saunders M. Cummings 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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“AMERICAN CULTURE” 

A new monthly luxury magazine to sell 
at the astounding subscription price of 
$180.00 a year, will appear next Septem- 
ber, according to an announcement made 
here today by Earl Clemens Rayner, editor, 
Rayner Publishing Company, 17 East 42nd 
Street. 

“It is our opinion the new luxury maga- 
zine, American Culture, will sell for the 
highest yearly subscription price ever fixed 
by an American magazine publisher, 
$180.00,” Mr. Rayner stated today. “Our 
objective is to publish monthly a command- 
ing and beautifully illustrated general mag- 
azine designed editorially to oppose mili- 
tantly the subversive forces rampant in the 
country, by portraying throughout its 200 
or more pages our country’s great cultural 
accomplishments as an inspiring brief for 
the continuance of our only real national 





One of the key circulation plans for the 
new magazine is the distribution by mes- 
senger of copies to the public, school and 
university libraries throughout the country 
to make the expensive publication avail- 
able to millions of people, according to 


O’Shaughnessy, 


retary of the American Association of Ad- 


James for many years sec- 
who is chairman of the 
“The 
new magazine will be produced in the large 
size, eleven by fourteen inches, and copies 
will be individually numbered for subscrib- 
ers. It will be craftprinted on the finest 
paper with full color illustrations, repre- 
senting the best in American achievement 
in the graphic arts as its editorial content 
will portray the greatest in journalistic 
effort,” explained Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 


vertising Agencies, 
editorial board of American Culture. 


“Our Postwar Digest, a monthly maga- 
zine, is now sold on the newsstands at 
twenty-five cents a copy. Another new 
digest style magazine for men, Gentlemen, 
is soon to be published by our company to 
sell at thirty-five cents on the newsstands.” 

One recent Rayner publishing venture 
which resulted in a notable Congressional 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland's, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 

writes Mary Lispenard Ward 

“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.”’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit. from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


WINEY LANDIS 
N. W., 


1365 Kennedy St., Washington, D. C. 































GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 





















Learn to write 


RADIO COMEDY SCRIPT 


Big Demand Big Money 
Complete Set of Ten Easy Chnsens 


FOR BEGINNERS 


All the_ answers by experienced Network Writer 
Not a long drawn out course 


COMPLETE, $4.95 


Limited number. Mail check or M. O. today 
LEE FERGUSON, RFD 1, __ Little Falls, New Jersey 



















SALT LAKE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


Typing Service. Best in the West. Novels and Short 
Stories. 50 cts. per 1000 words. 10% off over 10,000 words. 
Poetry, 2 cts. a line—Lyrics, 25 cts. apiece. Minor cor- 
rection in ee and Grammar. Carbon Copy free. We 
pay return MERW 


ERWIN A. SANDERS, Mgr. 
32 West Zane Ave., Salt Lake City 3, Utah 
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Read MINICAM 


For All Camera Users 
On sale at all newsstands 
25¢ THE COPY 

























































AT LAST! EASIER, 
BETTER TYPING! 


Now possible with the TYPULATOR. Warns 
typist when near bottom of paper. Prevents 
spoilage, speeds typing. Easy to attach. 
Simple to use. Price: SOc. Specify type- 
writer make and model (not serial No.). 


TYPULATOR CO. Box 252 Dayton 1, Ohio 
zie : 


GUARANTEE 
Money back 
ifnotpleased. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Efficiently, Neatly, Promptly. Minor correc- 
tions in grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 
One carbon. 
50c per Thousand Words 


LUCILE WYNN, 458—60th St., Oakland, Calif. 











BE AN AUTHOR 


Write today for free details. 


V. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. 


Let my service for writers help you write to sell—stories, 
articles, books. Manuscripts professionally prepared for 
publication. Complete editing and typing service; also 
plots for stories and self-instruction course in Authorship 


Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 








ANY N. Y. SERVICE: SHOPPING. 
MAIL ADDRESS. INFORMATION. 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
LONG LETTERS. 
MARION SILK 


173 Amity Street, Brooklyn, N; Y. 














ARE YOU 
FORGETFUL? 


Give yourself + within one 
week » a permanent raise 
¢ in ability, poise, prestige, 
pleasure and earning power. 





We have proved, to the complete satisfaction 
{and delight) of executives, salesmen, per- 
sonnel of America's best known firms, that an 
AMAZING MEMORY can be developed—in 
only one evening, “Mental Magic” is their term 
for this new ability instantly and accurately to 
remember sales points, figures.speeches, names. 


Mail coupon today for free folder. It details 
the prompt and profitable results obtained 
by others, which we GUARANTEE for YOU. 


KEY SYSTEM, INC. 
401 - 108 E. WASHINGTON ST. BLDG. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. SEND ME Free Foiver “G” 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY & STATE 
SHOHCHSHSHHHHHSEHHSHEHSSSSESSEEOEE 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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investigation, because of the revelations 
made by its author, was the book titled, 
“One Man—Wendell Willkie,” written by 
C, Nelson Sparks, former mayor of Akron, 
Ohio. Mr, Rayner also formerly created 
and edited Radio Digest and Advertising 
Agency. 

“Thirty-two of the Andrew W. Mellon 
paintings at the National Art Gallery, 
Washington, will be published in full color 
for the first time in the initial issue of 
American Culture,” says Arthur M. No- 
wak, formerly president of the Continental 
Appraisal Company and _ internationally 
known as an expert in the field of art, who 
has been appointed art editor of the new 
magazine. “The Mellon paintings will be 
followed in future issues of the publication 
by plates of all the famous public and pri- 
vate art collections in the country.” 

Ten thousand copies of the magazine are 
being printed and advertising is offered for 
sale with this interesting provision: 

EDITORIALLY STYLED AD- 

VERTISING in American Culture 

will introduce a new technique in the 

treatment of copy. The STORY of a 

product or service will be told and 

illustrated in the same interesting and 
convincing manner employed by edi- 
tors and authors in editorial articles. 

Advertising and reading matter in 

American Culture will be of equal im- 

portance. The Achievement of Amer- 

ican Industry storyized advertisements 
in editorial form will be possible be- 
cause American Culture will not be 
entered as second class mail matter. 

The publishers will not be required to 

use the objectionable label of “adver- 

tisement” on paid reading matter. 

It sounds odd, doesn’t it? We get the 
impression that the dignified color work 
and general appearance of the magazine is 
being offered to big business advertisers so 
that they can parley it into what they will, 
since their advertisements will resemble the 
magazine’s text, 

Although the magazine will sell for $15 
a copy, the advertising is being sold on a 
“controlled circulation” basis which means 
copies, at least at this time, will be distrib- 
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uted gratis to libraries and museums; prob- 
ably until the paid circulation equals the 
press run. (Happy days!) 

One of the forthcoming articles is de- 
scribed : 

“Vanishing Mothers” will be exhaus- 
tively done to show that Americans 
are committing race suicide with the 
decreasing birthrate even with the im- 
petus given it by the war. It will only 
be a matter of time until a definite 
decline in population starts unless a 
crusade is made to arrest it and the 
women of America are enlisted in a 
movement for the revival of the old 
and sacred institution of Motherhood. 


Usually, we find that when individuals 
speak of Motherhood in terms like this, 
their ideas of “subversive forces rampant in 
the country” to quote from the editor’s 
statement of his policy, mean forward to 
the right. 
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tomary with ordinary magazines to conform 
to the regulations of second class entry. 
Only the volume number will be shown on 
the cover, with date of issue in small type 
on the title page as is done with books, “The 
publication then will have the same life and 
usage accorded a book,” states the pub- 
lisher. “It is estimated that an average of 
1,000 persons will read each copy in each 
of the 10,184 libraries,” he concludes. 


Can She Cook? 
Sir: 

In late 1941, my wife, Betty Webb Lucas, 
marketed her first novel to The Bell Syndicate of 
New York City. Subsequently, “Uncertain Des- 
tiny” was featured as a serial in 66 newspapers 
threughout the U.S. and Canada. 

Shortly after this success, the bottom fell out 
of the serial bGsiness due to the shortage of news- 
print and the consequent elimination of many 
features enjoyed in our “pre-war” papers. 

Betty decided to try the love pulp field, and 
in the spring of 1942 sold her first story to Leo 
Margulies of Standard Publications. Then one 
reject after another convinced us that breaking 


















Each issue of the publication will not be 
dated with the month of issue as is cus- 













into the love pulp field wasn’t as easy as we 
had assumed. 
| 


LITERARY HELP 
FROM A SELLING WRITER 


FOR 16 YEARS I have made a living with the 
pen. For more than five years I have sold EVERY 
MANUSCRIPT I have written. My hundreds of 
published magazine articles and THREE BOOKS 


are evidence of experience and skill. 






















NOTICE! 
My new novel. "KING OF 


THE PRAIRIES," has just Now, I am extending help to YOU. There are 
no “courses,” “lessons” or printed forms. My 
help is strictly individual, shaped to meet YOUR 


writing needs and make Your Manuscript sell. 


been sold to the largest 


publishing house in England. 


Books are my specialty, though other types of 
work (short stories, radio scripts, etc.) are gladly 
accepted. Write a letter today, stating your prob- 
lem, and I'll answer promptly with complete 
, details of my service. 








Interviews by arrangement only. 
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Here’s How 
‘Palmer Training 
is helping others. 


How does your own success 
compare with these? 


For 29 years, Palmer has been helping writers 
who want to improve their work and income. 
Now the opportunities are greater than ever 


before — in writing short-shorts, short stories, 


novels, mysteries, magazine articles, newspaper 
features and radio programs. 

Palmer’s fiction training is basic training for 
highest pay writing in all these fields. And Pal- 
mer provides complete individual instruction and 
professional guidance to help you make the most 
of your opportunities in any field you choose. 


Says Palmer Training Changed 
Rejection Slips Into Checks 


*T can honestly say that four months 
with the Palmer Institute gave me more 
practical help than my four year col- 
lege course. Before taking the course, 
I had received five rejection slips to one 
acceptance; now the situation is more 
than reversed. I am glad to give Palmer 
my wholehearted recommendation.” 


Rev. Donald H. James, Titonka, Iowa. 





Says Palmer is "Tops" 


*T am acquainted with two correspondence schools for 
writers, other than Palmer. And to me Palmer is ‘tops’. 


Palmer directs you straight to the basic elements of tech- 


John L. 


nique and style, in an understandable manner.” 
Calhoun, Blacksburg, Va. 


Is Gaining Foothold in Writing 
Field 


‘Many of my articles have appeared 
in our newspaper, and judging from the 
commendable comments received, there 
is proof I am rapidly gaining a foothold 
in the writing world; benefits acquired 
from my training with Palmer.”? Norma 
Beatrice Buser, North Plainfield, N. J. 





Sells to Best Magazines 


*‘Since working with Palmer I’ve been 
able to sell to the Post, American, Coronet, 
Esquire, Liberty, and other top pay maga- 
zines. I received more than $500 in royal- 
ties for radio broadcasts based on one 
article. Naturally I’m an enthusiastic boos- 
ter. I consider it the finest course of its 
kind in existence anywhere. ’? Keith Mon- 
roe, Santa Monica, Calif. 





To learn how Palmer Training can help you, send for 
free book—‘‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories’’—Palme: 
Institute of Authorship, Established 1917, 6362 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California, Desk J72. 
SSSSSSSSSSSTEE TEESE eSeeeeeeeeeS 
Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard, 

Hollywood 28, California, Desk J72 

Please send me free illustrated book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,”’ explaining the unique features 
of your training. This request is confidential and no 
salesman will call. 





Name . 
Address 
TN es hchbie\. sain ase ... Zone ee 
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Although her stories were returned with en- 
couraging comments from the love book editors, 
it was evident something was lacking, and so 
Betty enrolled in a course. 

After completion of the course, Betty turned 
her work over to an agent, but during a period 
of some eight months only one story sold. Hopes 
were at a low ebb, and it seemed like a stroke 
of fate that brought us a letter from a person 
long in the literary game announcing that she 
was embarking on her own as a literary agent 
and would like to handle Betty’s material. 

Since that day in March, 1943, Betty has 
written dozens of short love stories with a 
splendid record of 96 sales by her agent, Florence 
Starin of New York City. 

Certainly this record is all the more unusual 
when it is known that Betty is the mother of 
two boys—both born during the last three years. 

Thus far in °45 Betty has sold 27 stories, two 
of which have been novelettes. This is an 
average of four stories per month—approximately 
22,000 words. 

This record should prove to be of some in- 
spiration to other beginners, for it clearly indi- 
cates what can be accomplished, even when you 
hdve a growing family and an army husband 
whom you have been following from camp to 
camp. We read the WriTER’s DicEesT from cover- 
to-cover each month and feel it has been a real 
help. 

Sergeant Greorce Lucas, 
1015 MacArthur Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
Writer's Market 
Sir: - 

I wonder if you ever thought of how valuable 
your “Writer's Market’ is to one in my pro- 
fession, Although I do have use for it along the 
line for which it is intended, it helps me in the 
Chamber of Commerce work in this way: 

When I am interested in reading up on any 
given business or industry, or when I wish to 
procure a list of business heads of some specific 
business, I merely write for copies of the maga- 
zines published by the industries in which I am 
interested. 

Rausrey’ SEWELL, Manager, 
Monahans Chamber of Commerce, 
Monahans, Texas. 


WRITERS’ COLONIES 

Writers are offered instruction and relax- 
ation at the Summer Writers’ Conferences. 
Complete details can be obtained by writing 
to the Director, at the following addresses: 

Huckleberry Workshop, Hendersonville, 
N. C.; Indiana University, Writer’s Confer- 
ence, Bloomington, Ind.; Writers Workshop, 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colo.; 
Midwestern Writers’ Conference, (Chicago) 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIIs. ; 
New Hampshire Writers’ Colony, Mildred 
I. Reid, 213114 Ridge Blvd., Evanston, Ills. 








sock. 














PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising —— and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word, 
including name and address. 

Send copy with money order or check for the 
issue on or before May 


June 





The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services, and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, and professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. 











WRITE—STUDY—RELAX. June—October. Laugh- 
ing Waters Farm for Writers, Huntington, Mass. 





DETECTIVE FICTIONEERS! Questions concerning 
fingerprinting, ballistics, Bertillon Identification, 
questioned document examination, and secret serv- 
ice intelligence, answered by experienced investi- 
gator-traveler-writer. Graduate of IAS school of 
criminology. Prompt, careful, complete service guar- 
anteed. $1 per question. Ernest Johnson, Box 
2583, Kansas City, Missouri. 





END OF PAGE indicated by your TYPEWRITER! 
New! Absolutely no marking of paper by any 
means! 50c. oney back guarantee, S. Aufinger, 
1234 Maple Ave., Braddock, Penna. 





NEED ANYTHING IN NEW YORK? Articles or 
services located. Shopping. Questions answered. 
Clippings. Re-mailing, 15c each. Commissions 
faithfully executed. Valco, 235 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 


STUCK FOR A GOOD TITLE for that story? Let 
the title specialist help you out. Four snappy titles 
for $1. C. Baron, 4410 Cayuga Avenue, New 
York 63. 





CATHOLIC WRITER 1946 YEAR BOOK. Fifth An- 
nual Edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD 1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 





“HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT—The Vision-Train- 
ing Method.” New Book. Study with Anson K. 
Cross Art School. Winter: Studio Arts Building, 
1161 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Summer: 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. Charcoal, Oil, Watercolor, 
Landscape Portrait. College Credit Certificate. 
G. R. Brigham, Ph. D., Director. Circular on re- 
quest. Home Study Extension Courses. 


HANDBOOK FOR MENTAL HYGIENE by A. J. 
Foerter, M. D., deals with care and development 
of your idea-producing capacity. Send for Free 
eight-page pamphlet of Selections from this book. 
Henry Holmes Smith, 602 West Monroe Street, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


VIRGINIA ANCESTRY! UNPUBLISHED REC- 
ORDS! Shenandoah Valley German and Trans- 
Alleghany land grants, deeds, wills, births, mar- 
riages painstakingly abstracted, copied upon re- 
quest. Reasonable rates. Three questions Virginia 
history, $1.00. Postcard view historical sites, five 
cents. Information, stamped envelope to: Grant 
~~ tae Smith, Sharp Street, Winchester, Vir- 
ginia. 


May, 
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84 CARD TRICKS, 25c! 
1, New York. 


Enterprises, Spring Valley 


BRUCE BRYAN write Ted Thomas, Box 46, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 





POETS! Beautiful hand-set 8x10 reproduction of 
YOUR POEM on finest antique finish paper for 
framing. Artistic script lettering. Wonderful 
gifts! Order six today—$1.50 postpaid. Dozen 
| sore Oxford Press, 101 Gordon, Clifton, New 
ersey. 


GOLF BOOKS, golf magazines, articles sold sought. 
Golf Book Service, 42-05 Layton St., Elmhurst, 
Me Ue 


Ellie Hill, 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 
PRINTING BARGAIN: 200 size 6% Envelopes 


printed 3 lines $1.00 postpaid. Lee Gooch, Her- 
nando, Miss. 





RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureau, etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting, John Davenport Crehore. 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. C. 





HOW TO WRITE AND PUBLISH That Song In 
Your Heart. New, larger revised 1946 edition— 
$2.50. Knight Publishing Company, Dept. B; Jr. 
Box 216, Leonardtown, Maryland. 


WOMAN, would-be writer, with three small chil- 
dren needs three bedroom house with modern 
conveniences and large yard, furnished or unfur- 
nished, at moderate rent. Preferably in small 
town. Can live anywhere. Describe house and 
locality fully. Write: Mrs. F, P. McHugh, 425 

ime, Monrovia, Calif. e 


INSTANT WORD REFERENCE “TOOLS,” give 
needed word, emotion and character reaction in- 
stantly. 1,500 ‘‘Character Reactions”; 1,000 
“Synonyms Said”; “Plots From Characters,” (18 
pgs.); Complete “Kit” $1. With this month’s 
orders extra synonyms free. Rt. 1. Box 64, Ojai, 
Calif. 


FACT DETECTIVE WRITERS AND EDITORS— 
e have hundreds of photos on Florida and 
Georgia murder cases, old and new. 8x10 glossies. 
State name and date of case. Crime Photo Syndi- 
cate, Box 973, Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, Bellflower, 
California, has condensed into very brief form in- 
structions for beginners who can not attend our 
classes. Postpaid $1. Order copy today. Please 
ask about classes. 


YOUR MORGUE, for notes, clippings, etc., on 
Plots, Characters, Locales. Easily learned, con- 
fidential Shorthand and Touch Typing. Instruc- 
tions and Booklet, $1.00 Postpaid. Money back 
agreement. SELF-HELP SERVICE, P.O. Box 444, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Accurate word pic- 
ture of character traits. 400 words—$2.00; 200 
words—$1.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper 
Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

OVER 200 DETAILED short-short markets in 
new list. Only 25c. PROGRESS ENTERPRISES, 
687 Eighth Ave., N. Y. C. 18. ‘ 


SCENIC FOLDER of the Ozarks Playgrounds mailed 
to your friends, postmarked here, with your re- 
turn address. 25c each mailing. Morris Leming, 
Russellville, Ark. 





GAGWRITING makes fine sideline—learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particu- 
lars and 48 page joke book 10c. Don Frankel, 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 

* Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list 
of new and used writers’ books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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USED PLOT GENIES all types, $7.50 each. James 
Engle, Spencer, Iowa. 


WANTED—Radiart Pak for Electric Shaver. Ram- 
seyco, Monticello, Ky. 


WRITERS’COLONY HELP NEEDED in exchange for 
Part tuition. See ad page 6. Mildred I. Reid. 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN of refinement. Interested 
in writing and gardening desires correspondence. 
Mrs. Lila Winters, Sinton, Texas. 


EX-SERVICE MAN — Artist — Cartoonist, Gags — 
Wishes contacts.—Samples. Dr. Lee, 240 Grand 
St., N.Y. 2, Room 204. 


YOUNG WIDOW with children wants reasonable 
board on ranch, Will cook if desired. Fern Birkett, 
Fetters Hot Springs, California. 


RENT YOUR FAVORITE BOOK via Mail. Best 
sellers, Writers’ books loaned; 50c weekly. Stuart 
Covington, Columbus, Miss. 


ATTRACTIVE GIRL—28—Jewish—Secretary. Hob- 
bies music and writing. Also likes hiking, dogs, 
dancing, mountains, etc, Desires meeting bachelor 
29-35 of similar caliber and tastes. Object— 
mutual fun and comradeship leading to matrimony 
—we hope! Box Z-2. 

P.S. Also! Can cook! 


CURRENT BUYING MARKETS: A list of: 100 
filler markets 25c; 300 verse markets 50c; 60 
song publishers 25c; 100 cartoon markets 25c; 
45 greeting card versc markets 10c; 75 short- 
short markets 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
lishing Company, P. O. Box 6068D, Houston 6, 
Texas. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS! Free catalogs! Enterprises, 
Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING. EARN money in an 
uncrowded profession. Complete course in illus- 
trated book and handwriting analysis, $1.00. 
Mayer, 681D Market, San Francisco 5, California. 


CARTOONISTS! New monthly service supplies orig- 
inal comic situations and gags. Free details. Klein- 
man, 25-31 L, 30th Road, Long Island City 2, N. Y. 


BOOK ON PSYCHOANALYSIS, psychology. Under- 
stand subconscious motives—make your characters 
more life-like and interesting. Ask for free cir- 
cular “B”. International Universities Press, Inc., 
227 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 51. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer, 


KENTUCKY information, research, odd_ historical 
facts, odd questions, biographical facts. $1.00 per 
question or fact. Satisfaction or refund. Louisville 
Helpful Service, Box 651, Cherokee Station. 





FILM—127 @ 27c, 120 and 620 @ 33c, 116 and 
616 @ 38c, any quantity. Complete details, 25c. 
Address JOHN DOBINA, 210 FIFTH AVE., 
New York, N. Y. 





ATTRACTIVE INTELLIGENT LADY, 37, lonely 
desires correspondence with Jewish gentleman of 
good character. Write fully. Vivian Meller, 762 
Brady Avenue, Bronx 60,  - 





YOU’LL WRITE salable humor after reading Don 
rankel’s amazing course in gagwriting. Interest- 
ing details and 48 page jokebook 10c. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 
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COMPLETE 10-LESSON SHORT-SHORT STORY 
Course, by Will Heideman, author and critic, 
$2.50 postpaid. Coupon included for criticism of 
one short-short at half price. James Engle, 310 
Second Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 


WRITERS’ REFERENCE and Text Books. Catalogue 
Free. ARGONAUT HOUSE, Mystic, Connecticut. 


RUBBER STAMPS. Name, address, 3 lines. Cush- 
—— ki .00. Clifford Jones, 1210x Dudley, Utica 
3, N. 


LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE. One a week. $1 per 
month. Tell us your cares and receive sympathetic 
attention. Chatty, Friendly and encouraging. All 
questions answered. Join the family. F. V. Wilson, 
Kenton Kab Build, Kenton, Ohio. 


GET THE FACTS. Any two questions on Pacific 
Coast Commercial Fishing answered 25c, also 
Columbia River. By Fisherman E. C. Kelly, Route 
1, Box 306, Scappoose, Oregon. 


MALE WRITER, successful, interesting, experienced, 
young (30), reasonably attractive, wants contact 
with attractive, interesting liberal-minded young 
woman, in or near Cleveland, Detroit, or Pitts- 
burgh. Object: collaboration and fun. P.O. Box 
5266, Cleveland, Ohio. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. FULL instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


86 = bet er oo DIGEST. Years 1937-1945. 
$10.00. . Compton, 30 First Street, Front 
Royal, ve" 


WRITERS: Don’t dirty your original copy with un- 
ruly carbon paper. Get the new style, a _ time- 
saver, a clean way, a convenience. Carbon and 
second sheets, enough for 500 copies $2.33. Pre- 
paid. You'll thank yourself many times. Lester 
C. Barker, Warren, New Hampshire. 


CUSTOM BUILT PLOTS based on newspaper clip- 
pings, with opening and closing paragraphs. 
Slanted to your market. $1.00 each. Clippings 
included. Dick Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, IIl. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


SPECIAL: MHeideman’s 30 lesson fiction course, 
$5.00. No personal help. James Engle, Spencer, 
Iowa. 


“MAIL ORDER WORLD,” 64 pages; 7 lesson Mail 
Course and Wholesale Directory, 25c. “‘Hawkins,” 
215 Lasanimas, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. ‘“‘The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing’ tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 paymarkets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and _ corr- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations; 25c. Gloria Press, 192614 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS ANALYZED helpfully and 
confidentially through Handwriting Psychology. 
Write fully. $2. Mrs. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ills. 


MODERN WOOD SCULPTURE by Nicholas Mochar- 
niuk, 318 Canal Street, New York City. 


READ YOUR FAMILY HISTORY with Guidex! The 
only Reader’s Guide (Bibliography) to PRINTED 
GENEALOGIES for Individual Families. Includes 
Full Titles, Authors, Publishers, Dates, Etc.— 
to all known Published Books on the Family from 
1771 TO DATE! Each report absolutely thorough 
and authentic. Your copy—$2.00 (print Surname 
desired): Write Family Guidex, Post Offlce Box 
829, Annapolis, Maryland, 
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A ROMANTIC, loving son of Leo desires life com- 
panionship of lady of means or whose writing or 
other vocation requires foreign and home travel 
in economical fashion. No luxuries required. 
Travelog photographer, nature or news photog- 
rapher, or correspondent, Desire to develop col- 
umn, light writing. Would be seeing-eye for blind 
traveling writer of means or lady writer of means, 
otherwise handicapped. Would like to rub elbows 
with people for awhile, then settle down for keeps 
in some desirable spot. Want woman of good 
disposition, sense of direction and business. Desire 
happiness, useful service and peaceful security for 


balance of life. Catholic. Age 50. No prejudice 
toward Protestant. Photo, details by letter. Box 
651, Cherokee Station, Louisville, Kentucky. 





HANDWRITING REVEALS APTITUDES, Send sam- 
ple, 25c, stamped envelope—MELISSA, Box 251, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





GOOD NEW CARTOONIST needs _ gag-writer. Ber- 
nard Eliot, 751 Walton Avenue, New York City. 





LITTLE AD—BIG BARGAIN! Writer’s 10 Com- 
mandments, suitable framing; Press Card; Big Book 
Catalogue, all for dime. Whaler Press, Mystic, 
Conn. 





ARE YOU AN ECONOMIC SLAVE? FREE YOUR- 
SELF. Some earn $100 a day in our dignified, in- 
dependent vocation of writing, lecturing, tutoring, 
training salesmen and applying MOTIVATION. We 
teach you HOW. MOTIVATION is not defined in 
YOUR dictionaries nor libraries. For FREE OUT- 
LINE of MOTIVATION and information, write, 
EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION, Box 
404-WD, Hollywood, California. 





WANTED: writers to adapt and sell advertising to 
local business rms. Details: 10c. Vera Via, 
Free Union, Va. 





own 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS drawn from your ~~ 


humor. Frank C. Cunningham, 156 Scott St. 
Warren, Ohio. 





YOU WANT TO KNOW?—Your questions an- 
swered, any subject, Twenty-five cents each. The 
Wiseguy, 500 East 34th Street, Paterson 4, New 
Jersey. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—Read 
oldest trade journal in the field. 53rd year. Copy 
25c. Mail Order News, Somerville 36, N. J. 


INDIANAPOLIS SERVICE—mail address, 


ANY 
shopping, clippings, questions, etc. Mary Lytle, 
5501 Indianola, Indianapolis 5, Indiana. 


APPRECIATE THE INTEREST shown in my Per- 
sonal ad in March issue. After June Ist, 1946 my 
address wll be In Care of Chas. Kirley, Fort 
Pierre, South Dakota. W. Kirley. 


VITAPHORE, an electrical device for giving facial 
massages, with heat and vibration. Like new. 
$10, cost $25. Edward Monroe, Rickly Hospital, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


ATTRACTIVE LADY COSMOPOLITE, a truly prac- 
tical esthete, invites correspondence from mature, 
discerning gentleman, interested in _ intelligent 
discussion current events, literature, art, science, 
travel, music, languages, outdoors, Box 2067, 
South Station, Arlington, Virginia. 


COMPLETE DETAILED Handwriting Analysis by 
Expert—$1.00. Frances Nelson, 5738 Carlton 
Way, Hollywood 28, California. 


THERE’S MONEY in easy-to-write fillers and short 
articles. Instructions, market list from successful 
selling writer 25c. New, tested money-making 
home clipping bureau plan 25c. Both 40c. Star 


Service, Box 1005, Birmingham 1, Ala. 
BEAUTIFUL SOUTHERN SCENERY. 18 different 


views 35c. L. Goodwin, 1916 Vance Ave., Chat- 


tanooga, Tennessee. 





JOURNALIST, ex-serviceman, thoughtful, wishes 
letters. Vern, Box 332, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


May, 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS can be your Future! Same 
as hundreds advertising in magazines, using mail- 
ing-lists, or both. “How To Build Your Own Mail 
Order Business,” noted Specialist’s 10,000-word 
Treatise, shows—step-by-step—how to make it pay, 
on small-capital-start. 25c, postpaid. Satisfaction 
; ae —erecgga Maupin & Maupin, LaFayette 3M, 
ndiana. 


YOUNG MAN, age 33, will exchange letters with all 
types of broadminded ladies for purpose of cheer, 


friendship, and whatever may develop through 
mutual agreement. Armand Gauthier, 202 So. 
Main Street, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


SENSATIONAL EXPOSE for sophisticates only! 
Send 3c stamp for particulars. Box 392, West- 
field 4, New Jersey. 


130 BACK NUMBERS WRITER’S DIGEST. Years 
1930-43. $15. Walter S.Chansler, Bicknell, Ind. 


PLOTS? Do they worry you? Don’t stop writing. 


I furnish tailor made plots 3 for $1. Super Plots 
(250 wds.) $1 each. Kafka, 349 E. 193 St., 
New York City 58. 

NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? “100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans.” Complete instructions, 


60 pages, 25c coin postpaid. Homework Publica- 
tions, Desk B, 814—44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


KNOW YOURSELF—Learn more about your friends, 
sweetheart, husband, wife, from their handwritings. 
Page in ink of the writing you wish analyzed, 
$1.00. J. Snell, Majestic Hotel, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


LOUISVILLE HELPFUL SERVICE: Mail forwarded. 
Sufficient’ postage and 10c. Shopping. Personal 
contacts made, merchandise expidited. Any Louis- 
=— service. $1.00. Clippings. Box 651, Cherokee 
tation. 


LOS ANGELES WOMAN, late 50s, no slouch writer, 
(knows her writing onions) fine health, excellent 
critic and typist, net income—real estate—never 
under $175 per mo. In desperate need for handy- 
man friend similar age with similar income unless 
selling writer. Ann Lyle, P.O. Box 1804, Los 
Angeles 53. 


LITTLE WONDER BOOK by Krishnamurty. At the 
feet of the Master, 10c. Max Lange, 2201 E. 
Virginia Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL’ PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago.Heights, II. 


stop wishing. START WINNING! Learn to win from 
a winner. Grace Tousley, All-American Conte- 
STAR, co-author of that best-seller Contest Gold, 
has prepared another help for harassed prize- 
seekers. It’s PIN-UP FOR PRIZES for your 
bulletin board, which gives, in 7 easy-to-follow 
rules, the psychological principles behind every 
one of her hundreds of winning prize-contest entries. 
It’s YOURS for ONE DOLLAR! Address: Grace 
Tousley, WD-1, 112 South Fuller Avenue, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. 


BROOKLYN FREELANCE WRITER who sells, will 
Collaborate. Write, George Hawkins, 111 Ridge- 
wood Avenue, Brooklyn 8, New York. 


YOUNG MAN, CATHOLIC, college graduate, aspiring 
writer, wants correspondence with girls under 25. 
Object matrimony. Very lonely, Watertown, N. Y. 
or vicinity. Norman W. M. Englander, Brownville, 
N 


WOULD LIKE TO CONTACT AGENT in regard to 


moviescript, that I have written. A. K. Constan- 
tine, 2920 E. Lafayette St., Stockton, California. 
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TAILOR-MADE gags for any publication furnished 
cartoonists. $2.50 each. Stuart Covington, Colum- 
bus, Mississippi. 





MIMEOGRAPHED SHEET showing how your manu- 
script should look, 25c. O. Spencer, 716 E. Esther, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


DOES YOUR STAR SHINE? For complete Grapho- 
analysis and special help, send handwriting, birth- 
date and $1.00. I. Barker, Box 202, Richton, Miss. 


MONEY Making Plans. Books. 
Science Editions House, Vida, 


PERSONS INTERESTED in Hypnotism and related 
phenomena and interested in starting a Club Mes- 
mer in vicinity of Louisville, Kentucky contact me. 
Welcome letters from those in other states. Lt. E. 
4 Tips, 1550 S.C.U., Dispensery No. 5, Ft. Knox, 

y. 





Literature free. 


Alabama. 


POETS! Let your verses sing! Send them to us for 
melodies! Attractive rates. Address: MELODY 
SERVICE, Willsboro, New York. 


DREAMS VIA MAIL: Dearest, I share your lone- 
liness. You beckon to me in your romantic moods 
when you feel audacious; when you hunger for a 
little fond affection ...1 help you enjoy solitude. 
I dare to caress you, cover your mouth with 
burning, exotic kisses—hold you breathless as I 
whisper “I leve you, love you, love you!’”? Awaken- 
ing you cry, “Suppose, just suppose he were real!” 
Fair one, I am real! I know now, I have lived for 
you alone! I’ll tell you those dreams of us to- 
gether. Tell me you care and I’ll send intimate 
love letters to cherish a lifetime. Endearingly, 
your Dream Man. Box 41, Bergenfield, N. 
(Maxine, send sample of C. H.) 


HOBBY OR SPECIAL INTEREST? Want to ex- 

change ideas with others on paper or in person? 
Explain what you have and want and inclose 25c 
for interesting plan. 
I’M ‘TOPS’ AT ERRANDS in this big town. Any- 
thing of intelligent nature—Shopping—Research— 
Lost Friends—Information. Reasonable fee, depen- 
dent upon expense involved. Cards’ ignored. 
J. VanCott, 41-15, 44th St.; Sunnyside, L. L, 
New York, N. Y. 





ARTICLE WRITER, PHOTOGRAPHER, 36, inter- 
ested Nudism, invites correspondence on this sub- 
ject. Box 643, Oakland 4, California. 


WANTED—Someone to ghost write for me. Either 
beginner or professional. Please write for details. 
Michael Sutiak, 8 Dalton Court, Peabody, Mass. 


YOU HAVE HAD THIS DREAM. People living, 
working, sharing—owning together the fruits of 
their work, THAT DREAM IS COMING TRUE. 
Learn about it. Twenty-five cents brings illus- 
trated book ‘California Colony”. RECIPROCAL 
ECONOMY FOUNDATION, Box 9757 Los Feliz 
Station, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


NOW, BRAND NEW OPPORTUNITIES listed in our 
new, copyrighted booklet! Tells how to make 
money. Spare, full time! Copy, 25c postpaid. 
Rayco, Box 124W, Newport News, Va. 


PAGING PHILANTHROPIST who’ll discuss terms 
with future writer. Can offer collateral. Box Z-4. 


WANTED; Column in Newspaper. Laura Saebo, An- 
chorage, Alaska. 


“TEN PERCENT” by James Sledge is an amazing 
book that tells ALL and the truth about agents. 
Answers all your questions: Do you need an 
agent? What he thinks of the writer and what 
he does, And what you should do. Postpaid, $1. 
> Publishing Co., P. O.. Box 6068D, Houston 
» Texas. 


GENTLEMAN seeks interesting feminine correspond- 
ence. He is 40, no more, tall and personable. Any 
locality. Box Z-3. 





GAGWRITERS—Earn 75% commissions with new 
market plan. Dime please. Dennis, 28 Ramona, 
San Francisco 3, California. 
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WILL SELL MAILING LIST over 500 writers, guar- 
anteed correct to date, $6.50. Eaton K. Gold- 
thwaite, Mystic, Conn. 















































































I AM A WORKING song writer, have had songs on 
the “hit parade” as well as at major movie studios 
in Hollywood. Have current songs in “‘Juke Boxes” 
Would like to meet unencumbered, uninhibited lady, 
in or near Los Angeles who is interested in writing 
songs and who can write salable story material. 
I will collaborate on songs in exchange for collab- 
oration on stories. Have movie contacts for both 
song and story material. Am member Ascap. 
If you are bound by family ties please do not 
answer. If you are free to work at all times this 
should prove to be of mutual benefit. Will sub- 
mit proof of above along with reference if re- 
quired. Ad, P. O. Box No. 53, Vets. Adm. Branch, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





BUSINESS MANAGER-EDITOR wanted. Must be 
able to edit, condense, have knowledge of Jewish 
and Hebrew. Interesting proposition and future in 
publishing field Canada. Box Z-7. 


DIRECTIONS for making pomanders and perfume- 
amulets, 25c. Smith, 931 S. Topeka Ave., 
Wichita, Kans. 





BIG EDITORS like my plots but frown my English. 
Looking for somebody, who besides literary English 
must have sharp imaginative mind for fiction. Lo- 
cation, New York. Professional ghost writers, 
“teachers,” advisers, etc., please leave me alone. 
C. Skrep, 700 Brunswick Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


SHY GUY, now tiring of good books. Ordinary-look- 
ing blonde, 30, sensayumerous college graduate, 
camera fiend. Need Washington galpal for play- 
going bowling, tennis, sightseeing, etc. Preferably 
24-28 yrs. old, Catholic, residing in District. Send 
statistics, pix, amused comments to Box Z-8. 


WHAT THREE-WORD warning, if heeded, is worth 
more than five-thousand dollars to you? Facts, 
one dollar. If not satisfied, money refunded. E. 
E. Gentry, Marthaville, Louisiana. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS. Local or mail order. 
Details free. Jonah Dunn, Dept W5D6, Morgan- 
town, R3, West Virginia. 


A MAIL ADDRESS of distinction, $2.00 monthly. 
Business, personal mail promptly forwarded; single 
pieces mailed or received, 25c. Graham, 1123 Real 
Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


LIVE SUCCESSFULLY. Psychologist analyzes and 
helps solve your problem. Analysis with recom- 
mendations, one dollar. Arthur Rene Neveu, 251-D 
57th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y 


YOUNG LADIES born Nov. 2nd or 3rd, 1923, or 
Nov. 13th or 14th, 1918, invited to correspond 
with young attorney, believer in astrology. Box Z-6. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, 1508W 
South Homan, Chicago 23. 


IF YOU WANT TO WRITE salable fillers, anecdotes, 
jokes, epigrams, we can furnish inexpensive books 
containing valuable material. Send stamp for list. 
Star Service, Box 1005, Birmingham 1, Ala. 


BOOKS you need and want but cannot find, located 
for you. Send your wants. Charles Books, Box 12, 
Fordham Station, N. Y, 58, N. Y. 


DRUGLESS CURE for Pruritis. Cured self. Drugless 
cure for colds. Best treatment I have found for 
Athlete Foot. Nothing to sell. $1.00 each. Refund. 
——- Helpful Service, Box 651, Cherokee 

tation. 





LONELY BACHELOR, 34, clerk, not bad looking, 
tall, slender, sterling character, sentimental, lover 
of nature, physical culture, theatres, radio, and 
home life. Seeks ideal 


attractive, demure, un- 
sophisticated mate, who is fond of home life. 
Write to Mr. R. De Prospo, 270 Marion St., 


Brooklyn 33, New York. 






















WISH TO CONTACT magazines carrying a personal 
department. Address, Friendly Writer, 138 
Fifth Ave., Lancaster, Ohio. 





POETRY WRITERS: Send for a free copy of Poetic 
Outlook, “The Poet’s Own Magazine,” devoted 
exclusively to poetry writing. Cash for good 
poetry. 10c for packing and postage appreciated. 
Donald E. Webb, Dept. WD, West Liberty, Ky. 


WILL EXCHANGE humor, match wits for laugh. 
Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago. 





90c PROFIT on $1 by mail. Plan $1 (refundable). 
Bayle Company, Dept. DW, Box 5996, Dallas, Tex. 


FOR SALE: Writer’s Digests and Year Books from 
January, 1935, through 1945. J. Bernard Ricks, 
P. O. Box 156, Shreveport, La. 


SCIENTIFIC METAPHYSICS, new version. Free. 
One World Extension Course, Box 717, Topeka, 
Kansas, Dept. P. 





POET’S SOCIETY —Correspond with poets, poetry 
lovers. Year’s membership, twenty addresses, one 
dollar. Box 40, Star Route, Imboden, Arkansas. 


FOR UNUSUAL CHARACTERIZATION, analyze 
handwriting. Illustrated course, FREE analysis, 
$1.00. Expert analyses $1.00—$2.00. Stough, 
2112 Park Grove, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITER — Guarantees satisfaction. Eller, 
Box 304, Aurora, Colo. 


HOBOS EXPOSED—Or How To Be a Hobo. Written 
by copy from genuine hobos. Non-Fiction. Solid 
Facts. Over 160 word definitions. Price $1.00 
ppaid. Kelly’s Specialties, Box 1154, St. Helens, 
Oregon. 


WIDOW, 41, business woman. Middle-west resident, 
wishes correspondence with intelligent, refined 
gentleman. Address XYZ, 1707 Morris St., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 


EXPENSE MONEY—One hour a day will pay your 
way. Greeting Card Verse pays 50c per line. 
Instructions, Booklets, and Markets. $1.00 Post- 
paid. Money back agreement. Self-Help Service, 
P. O. Box 444, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


A BUSINESS of your own, right at home. Instruc- 
tions on how to operate a Newspaper Clipping 
Bureau; 25c. McLendon, Box 1062, University, 
Alabama. 





FIND YOURSELF. Think-up new ideas. ‘“Thinking- 
Alphabet” helps hundreds. Frank Tibolt, Ph. D. 
23G Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


GAGWRITER seeks free-lance contacts. * Publication, 
cartoonists or radio. S. Weiss, 3417 E. 147th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CONSULTANT for Human Relations, with under- 
soawus heart. Rachel Fredrich, Box 18, Arbon, 
aho. 


$4.00 VALUE for 25c. The Writer’s Calendar, 7 
Writing Points, Plot Reconstruction, Membership. 
Writer’s League of America, Omaha 11, Neb. 


YOUNG MAN, 35, Jewish, university graduate, per- 
manent position with Federal Government, seeks 
bride of any religious persuasion, provided her 
interests include music, philosophy, literature, 
and has no racial bias. Excellent physical condi- 
tion, except for infantile paralysis of right arm. 
Box Z-1. 





OPERATE Your Own News Service. Details $1. 
Woehrle News Service, 1-A Dyson Street, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


GUIDE TO PSYCHIATRIC REFORM — Expose of 
Fraudulent Commitments to State Hospitals for 
the Insane. Only 25c. William F. Burke, Jr., 
Founder, National Psychiatric Reform Institute, 
Altamont, R. D. 1, N. Y. 
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AAR ee ARI 
A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that, Talent plus 
competent editorial and sales service are all the luck an 
author needs. You supply the talent—we the service. NO 
CHARGE FOR READING so send your manuscript to 
HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 











BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to eara 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell, Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis 5, Mo. 











NEED CASH While Waiting To “Click?”—The Na- 
tional Mail Order Guild will show you where and 
how to get it, in a spare-time mail order business 
of your own. Full information without obligation. 
Edward P. Graham, 1125-E Real Estate Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


HOW TO GET PLOT IDEAS—Helpful 8-page pam- 
phlet (81x11) in stiff covers, 30 cents, postpaid. 
Osborne Literary Service, 23 Green Street, Wollas- 
ton 70, Mass. 


SURE-FIRE AIDS FOR WRITERS! “Writing for a 
Living—While Learning” by Foy Evans, 25c. “101 
Short-Short Markets,” 25c. Bulldog Publishers, 
Dept. WD, Box 689, Athens, Georgia. 





PERSONAL Instructive Letters explaining how to 
become a Christian. Absolutely Free. Millard 
Hart, Rockland, Maine, 





FELLOW-FORLORNITY! Live, writing, with me. 
Odd, isolated, desperate underling? \Let’s plan 
escape. For God’s sake don’t write, unless busi- 
ness. 42. Bechtold, 1110 South Eighth, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





EARN $1 TO $100. Sell jokes, newsbreaks, anec- 
dotes, embarrassing moments, children’s sayings, 
etc. List of over 100 reader participation markets 
and instructions for selling them $1. H. Haug, 
1913 Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 





GENTLEMAN, 36, wishes to correspond with other 
men. All subjects, but interested primarily in 
theatre and radio. P. O. Box 242, Eau Claire, Wis. 





ENJOY CHILDREN? Serious reading. Theodore 
Dufur, Banning, Calif. 





ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—wWrite book lovers, writ- 
ers, poets, aesthetes. Twenty addresses, year’s 
membership, one dollar. Watervalley, Ark. 





GAG-WRITING Pays Good Money! Learn how. 
Order ‘“‘How To Be a Gagster,” illustrated booklet 
by professional gag-writer whose gags have ap- 
peared in Colliers, Post, Esquire, etc. 25c and 3c 
postage. R. Usher, 1322 Estes, Chicago, Ill. 





HAVE AN OFFICE OF YOUR OWN! Learn collec- 
tion agency business by correspondence. Many 
proprietors earn $5000-$15,000 annually. Write 
for free bulletin. Franklin Credit School, Roanoke 
7, Virginia. Dept. W.D 


“THE SEVEN TYPES of Human Hands” (described 
and illustrated) for $1.00. Cheiro Students, P. O, 
Box 44, College Park Sta., Detroit 21, Mich. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 North Kostner, Chicago. 


WOMAN, 45, SINGLE, refined, educated, fond of 
books, theatre, out-of-doors and travel would like 
to correspond with a man with similar interests. 


Box Z-5. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


WRITERS MARKET 











= 





Quality Magazines 


Free America, 112 E. 19th Street, New York 
City 10. Jean Leslie Mitchell, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy. “We use 2500- to 3500- 
word articles on agrarian decentralist theme. 
Strongly urge prospective author to read maga- 
zine before submitting article. Will be glad to 
send complimentary copies to any author de- 
siring them. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in three to four weeks. Payment is 2c a 
word, on publication.” 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 
City 7. Freda Kirchwey, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use articles on 
social, political, and economic subjects of national 
and international interest that are definitely in 
the news. Buy poetry, but no fiction or photo- 
graphs. Report in a week. Payment is l¥c a 
word, on publication.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


American Farm Youth, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Ill. Robert Romack, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; 75c a year. “We use 1000- 
to 3000-word stories for young farmers between 
the ages of 14 and 24. Buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in a month. Payment is 4c a 
word, on publication.” 

The Challenge, 165 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Neil G. Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.00 a year. “We use a few stories, 
1500 to 2500 words, for teen-age groups. Prefer 
a Canadian setting. Also articles on natural 
science, biography, travel, achievement, hobbies 
and handicrafts; preferred length, 1000 words. 
But photographs and some poetry. Report 
promptly; usually within two weeks. Rates vary, 
on publication.” 

Children’s Activities, 1018 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Ill. Frances W. Marks, Editor, Issued 
September through June; 50c a copy; $3.00 a 
year, “‘We use a series of stories built around 
central characters, 1400 to 2100 words each. 
Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in two 
to six weeks. Payment is Ic to 3c a word, on 
publication.” 

Children’s Friend, 425 S. Fourth Street, Min- 





Rev. Gerald Giving, Editor. 
“We use stories up 
to 1500 words for children 9 to 12 years of age. 
Fiction, fact, or adventure stories with snappy 
plot, action, characterization, suspense, conflict, 
and motivation woven around a Christian, char- 


neapolis 15, Minn. 
Issued weekly; 50c a year. 


acter-building theme or _ setting — preferably 
Christ-, church-, mission-, or Bible-related, and 
dealing principally with young folks of the read- 
ers’ age. Do not wish to parallel the excellent 
material in the secular books and magazines 
featuring unusual facts, nature studies, cut-outs, 
make-it-yourself items, children’s verse and the 
like. Payment is $3.00 per 1000 words ; more for 
especially timely and effective items.” 

Famous Funnies, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 18. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
1500-word stories packed with plenty of good, 
clean action and wholesome adventure, for 
youngsters 10 to 15 years of age, No photographs 
or poetry. Report in about two weeks. Payment 
is $25.00, on publication.” 

Forward, Presbyterian Board, Walnut and 
Juniper, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Catherine Casey, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 2c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use 3000-word stories and serials of 4 to 10 
chapters for young people 18 to 23 years of age. 
Stories may be for either boys or girls or for both. 
Adventure and action stories are desired, but not 
alone for adventure; courage should be actuated 
by loyalty, purpose, and high ideals of service. 
Author must have a story to tell; no elaborated 
‘lesson’ wanted. Stories must deal with young 
people—their problems, experiences, and aspira- 
tions. Also use authoritative travel, nature, bio- 
graphical, historical, scientific, and general ar- 
ticles, about 1000 words, accompanied by glossy- 
print photographs. Buy photographs and poetry. 
Report in a month. Payment is ¥ec a word and 
10c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 

The Friend, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio, 
O. O. Arnold, Editor. Issued weekly. “We use 
filer articles up to 1000 words of interest to 
young people 12 to 18 years of age: biographical, 
adventure, educational, and inspirational. Buy 
photographs and poetry, but no fiction. Report 


within a month. Payment is %c a word and up.” 


Gateway for Girls, Presbyterian Board, Walnut 
Aurelia E. 


and Juniper, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

















Reigner, Editor. Issued weekly; 2c a copy; 75c 
a year, “We use 1500- to 2500-word stories and 
serials of two to eight chapters for girls 11 to 15 
years of age. Stories should be about ‘real’ char- 
acters and should stress genuinely Christian liv- 
ing and character-building. Should be well- 
plotted and full of action for this age group. 
Also use articles from 500 to 1000 words, prefera- 
bly illustrated with clear, glossy photos, dealing 
with such subjects as biography, handicraft, na- 
ture, girl hobbies, girls’ church projects, sports, 
history, or travel, Poems, prayers, meditations, 
and non-preachy editorials also used. The latter 
should deal with problems that intermediate girls 
may be facing. Report in a month. Payment is 
Yc a word and 10c a line for poetry, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. James J. Pflaum, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 80c a year. “We use 800- to 
1200-word stories and serials of two to five chap- 
ters for third, fourth and fifth grade pupils. 
Stories may be animal, fairy, real-life, history, 
adventure, mystery, and humor. A good plot with 
a strong measure of suspense and action is pre- 
ferred. Occasionally, special articles of interest 
are used in place of short stories. If possible, they 





BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "I probably will read 
your letter many times before 
| get everything out of it," 
writes Sterling Beeson of Ohio. 
“Frankly this is the first time 
anybody has given me a criti- 
cal analysis that | can get my 
teeth into. You are so obvi- 
ously right that it is trite for me to say that | agree 
with you." 

LATEST: This is how my book authors build up: First 
advance $250; second advance $500; third advance 
$750. Simon & Schuster has come through with this 
advance on PURGATORY STREET, which you will 


hear about in a big way next fall, 


GRAVY DEPT.: Spanish rights on a western, and 
French rights on a mystery. British and Scandinavian 
on another mystery and romance. $500 more. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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$750 More From The Post? 


Some time ago | told you about the 
Baltimore client who dropped in to see me. 
On the basis of my suggestion we made his 
first $750-sale to the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST. Again we worked up an idea, again 
the POST agreed, and once more the author 
and | worked the material over for another 
$750 sale for 5,000 words. Possibly you 
saw Dr. Bernheim's latest POST piece. 


“We were very pleased with the job you did," the 
POST wrote on the first piece. It is always nice to 
receive a compliment from a top-flight editor, es- 
pecially when it is an endorsement of your own sys- 
tem—twice. 

| have always said it: In your own life, in your 
own background, there is more story and article ma- 
terial than you dream of—material that only you 
can use. My clients, from the moment they start 
working with me, learn how to use what they have. 
And the week we go to press, this system of mine 
has paid out nicely, with sales in addition to the one 
| have mentioned of $750, $500, $300, $250, and 
other eye openers. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscript—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- PLAYS 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. Remember that my work with Your play may be 

published or pro- 
thousands of authors has made every duced.erbels. a 
one of your writing difficulties fa- you have @ play 
completed or in 
outline form, 
write me, 





miliar to me. Send me your best 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell 
me about yourself.* 

*My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 
















Write Plays For Money {2:, «well payin 

amateur market tig 
schools and colleges). 
Learn how from a selling playwright, who shows you 
ing ars A in his book “Writing For the Amateur 
Stage.” Clear, concise, informative. Price, $3 postpaid, 
including ONE YEAR CONSULTATION PRIVI- 
lege. oney-back guarantee. 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 





















WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 
ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 

DON ULSH 
144 E. 40th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N. Y. 















1946 MARKET FOLIOS 


100 Paying Markets for Poems and Greetings 25¢ 

100 Paying Markets for Humor and Cartoons 25¢ 

100 Paying Markets for Fillers and Items 25¢ 

50 Paying Markets for Short-Short Stories 25¢ 
Selling tips, submitting instructions included 
TYPING, REVISION, CRITICISM SERVICES 

HARRY BIERMAN 
185 Lexington Ave., Dept. D, New York 16, N. Y. 

















UNUSUAL TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscript typing for authors who want the best. 
TWO copies (no carbons), only 50c per 1,000 words. 
Perfect work. Prompt service. Elite type on Voucher 
Bond. Let me be your permanent typist. Attractive 
manuscripts mean quicker sales. May I serve you? 


MISS MARY PAUL 
446 Glenwood Ave., Dept. WD 546, Ambridge, Penna. 








































“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot all ready 
to be written. Plotto contains an infinite 
number of plots: more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


Buy PLOTTO today and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, O. 
Established 1919 
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should be correlated with subjects taught in 
grades 3, 4, and 5, Timeliness is also desirable. 
Use both religious and non-religious poems, 
which should be simply worded; usually not over 
16 lines. Also use fillers or short articles of 250 
words or less, and photographs. Payment is 
$25.00 minimum for short stories and for each 
installment in serials (higher payment for stories 
of particular quality or suitableness), a minimum 
of 1¥%2c a word for articles and fillers, 25c to 50c 
a line for poetry, $5.00 each for photographs, all 
on acceptance.” 

jr. High Topic, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Kenneth L. Wilson, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 80c a year. “We 
use 2000-word stories dealing with Sunday eve- 
ning youth meetings of the church, with both 
boy and girl interests. Also how-to-make, how- 
to-do, and unusual informational articles of 700 
words. Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report 
in three weeks. Payment is $15.00 and up for 
stories and $4.00 or $5.00 for articles, first of 
month following acceptance.” 

Junior Life, Eighth and Cutter Streets, Cin- 
cinnati 3, Ohio. Alma G. Ingram, Editor, Issued 
weekly; 65c a year. “We want early fall short 
stories of 1800 words, wholesome, character- 
building—mystery, adventure, travel, athletics, 
etc. Not too ‘preachy’ when conveying a lesson. 
Buy a few photographs for articles and a few 
poems. Overstocked with articles and poems. Re- 
port in about three or four weeks. Payment is 
4c to Yec a word, on acceptance.” 

Little Folks, 425 S. Fourth Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. Rev. Gerald Giving, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 35c a year. “We use stories up to 
450 words for children 4 to 9 years of age. 
Want stories with snappy plot, action, sus- 
pense and motivation, woven around a Chris- 
tian, character-building theme or setting, pre- 
ferably Christ-, church-, mission-, or Bible- 
related, and dealing principally with young folks 
of the readers’ age. We do not wisk to parallel 
the excellent material in the secular books and 
magazines featuring unusual facts, nature studies, 
cut-outs, make-it-yourself items, children’s verse 
and the like, Payment is $3.00 per 1000 words; 
slightly more for especially timely and effective 
items.” 

My Counsellor, Scripture Press, 800 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill. Laurin J. Zorn, Editor. 
“We use stories of about 1500 words and occa- 
sionally a two-part story. Want stories that deal 
with problems and ‘adventures of ,junior-age chil- 
dren. Although our stories usually have a Chris- 
tian flavor, we frown upon preaching in the fic- 
tion. Action is an essential. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is about lc a word, depending 
or plot and writing style, made within a month 
or six weeks.” 

Our Little Messenger, 124 E. Third Street, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. Rev. John J. Fleming, S.T.L., 
Editor. Issued weekly; 80c a year. ‘“‘We use 
stories not over 350 words in length, with sub- 
ject matter and vocabulary suitable to the second 
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and third grade levels. Do not buy articles and 
are not buying any photographs at present. Fairly 
well stocked just now on poetry. Payment is a 
minimum of $10.00 for stories; usually much 
higher, depending upon quality of story.” 

Our Young People, 425 S. Fourth Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. Rev. Gerald Giving, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 80c a year. “We use stories up to 
2500 words for young people 12 years of age and 
up, Same requirements and payment as Little 
Folks.” 

Picture World, 1816 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa, Rev. William J. Jones, Editor. 
Issued monthly in weekly parts; 40c a year. “We 
use stories and incidents impressing such Biblical, 
moral, and spiritual truths as appeal to children 
under twelve. Short verse or poetry is also ac- 
ceptable, but must have a definite Christian tone, 
and be of strong poetic merit. Photographs 
bought. Report within a month. Payment is Yac 
a word, shortly after 10th of each month.” 

Pioneer, Presbyterian Board, Walnut and 
Juniper, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Aurelia E. Reigner, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 75c a copy. “We use 
stories from 1500 to 2500 words and serials of 
three to eight chapters for boys 11 to 15 years of 
age. Stories should be well plotted and true to 
life and should teach the reader, either directly 
or indirectly, the principles of real Christian liv- 
ing. Also 500- to 1000-word articles of real in- 
terest to wide-awake teen-age boys, preferably 
with clear glossy prints, on such subjects as in- 
dividual or group boy hobbies, handicrafts, sports, 
science, boys’ church projects, nature, biography 
that is definitely slanted to boy readers, or his- 
tory, Use editorials from 300 to 1000 words, 
which should furnish religious and ethical guid- 
ance but should never be mere sermonettes. 
Editorials that are narrative in style are welcome, 
and ethical or Biblical quizzes are used occa- 
sionally. Prayers and meditations dealing with 
real boy problems are in demand. Poems and 
short fillers are used very occasionally, Report 
in a month, Payment is Yac a word and 10c a 
line for poetry, on acceptance.” 

Power, Scripture Press, 800 N. Clark Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill. Laurin J. Zorn, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.25 a year. “We use stories of about 
1500 words and occasionally a two-part story. 
Want stories of interest to high-school and col- 
lege-age young people of fundamental evangel- 
ical churches. Although our stories usually have 
a Christian flavor, we frown upon preaching in 
the fiction. Action is essential. We specialize in 
1500-word story-articles of interesting evangelical 
Christian characters, those who are examples of 
‘Christianity on the hoof.’ Query ffirst, giving a 
good picture of character, Photographs bought 
only with story-articles. No poetry. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is about Ic a word, de- 
pending on plot and writing style, made within a 
month or six weeks.” 

The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boulevard, 
St. Louis 8, Mo. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
Editor. Issued monthly, October through June ; 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 


Constructive, practical 
criticism of mss. Indi- 
vidual assignments and 
training for beginning 
writers. Personal collab- 
orations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 


PROFESSIONAL 
INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


Cincinnati Classes 


Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 


All mss. except novels, returned within 
10 days. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574-D Terrace Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 





CHECK A DAY! 


Cash_in_ on the enormous demand for magazine fillers. 
“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” shows how to “hit 
upon’’ ideas, how to gather material and how to write 
and sell these short articles up to 10c per word. This 
guide furnishes 365 eee a day for year!—and 
gives markets. Speci 50c. You also need “$200 A 
MONTH WITH YOU t ec AM ERA,” a “must” for article 
writers and camera fans. 50c. 
ANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST IS BACK 


Again ready to serve only those who want the very best 
typing service— meeting all editorial requirements — 
Author of MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE and typist for 
current best-seller, “WAKE OF THE RED WITCH.” 
New electromatic typewriter assures beautiful work. 60c 
per thousand words. 











Dee Sledge 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
P. ©. Box 6068D Houston 6, Texas 

















TLL DO IT FOR YOu! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written. millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make money on al raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FR 


Are You Floundering For Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 


We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found Sen 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publishers. 
NEW “WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 





Suite 439, 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
hn 7, Pa. 











EIGHT EDITORS - 


have recently written me for material, one offering up 
to $750 for 20,000 worders, $150 for 2,500 to 3,500; 
$100 for 1,000 to 1,500. I also follow general markets 
closely. Reading fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 50c each 
1,000 additional. 

JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Ill. 








[PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily neat, accurate, and 
technically perfect on gee in correct style with flaw 








less spelling, punctuati d grammar. First copy on 
Eaton—16 pound bond; ait e. M Tailed flat with your 
original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


CECILIA ADAMS, 1612 fetes cok St., Des Moines 14, la. 











WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Those we are helping thru criticism and revision 
are selling their stories. We can and will help 
make your stories salable. Moderate rates. Terms 
on request. Postage please. 


P. O. Box 202, ee sts ai il. 











CALLING “ALL EDITORS ! 


A humorous Broadway or Sp seh column (or a inte 
humor column) such as I write, will create reader interest 
in your publication, no matter veh at type it is 

My columns currently appear in many national mag 
azines, 

Details upon request. 


BEN FEINGOLD 
3121 Brighton 5th Street, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 











POETS” 


Send _ self-addressed stamped envelope for 1946 PRIZE 
ay mg _peaeeety prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
receive also description of HELP_YOUR- 
Sir HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c¢ a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








A TA SERVICE “FOR BEGINNERS. 


Don’t throw that script away! Let us see it. We 
can help you, and we'll prove it. To 2,000 words, $2.00; 
each additional thousand, 75 cents. And tell us your 
special difficulties, if any. There is always a way to 


beat them. 
SAVE - A- SCRIPT 


Drawer 2011, Long Beach, California 
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10c a copy ; $1.00 a year. “We use authenticated 
true stories, 500 to 2000 words. Buy photographs, 
but no poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
approximately lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Seventeen, 11 W, 42nd Street, New. York 
City 18. Helen Valentine, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $3.60 for two years. “We are in- 
terested in fiction that will appeal to our teen- 
age girl readers, preferably from 2500 to 4000 
words in length. We like all types of stories— 
historical, humorous, adventure, mystery, foreign, 
boy-meets-girl—but only if they have fresh char- 
acters, new color. Also interested in stories that 
deal with the relationship of young people to 
each other, their parents, teachers, school, com- 
munity, etc. Would also be interested in mystery 
or adventure serials. We welcome articles and 
filler material on any subjects which would ap- 
peal to our audience. Also use quizzes, photo- 
graphs and a little poetry, Report in two to 
three weeks. Pay regular professional rates, de- 
pending upon type, length, etc., on acceptance.” 

The Story Hour, 165 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, Neil G. Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly, “We use stories, articles and poems for 
boys and girls 6 to 9 years of age. Report 
promptly. Payment on publication.” 

Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue New York 
City 10. Lockie Parker, Managing Editor; Bar- 
bara Nolen, Literary Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. ‘‘We use short stories 
from 1500 to 2500 words: American background, 
contemporary or historical, adventure tales, folk 
stories, humor, animal stories. Also 8000-word 
serials and 1500- to 2000-word plays. Nature 
articles are used, and occasionally biographies. 
We buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in 
six weeks. Payment is lc a word and 25c a line 
for poetry, made shortly after receipt of signed 
contract.” 

Story World, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Elizabeth F. Tibbals, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 50c a year. “We use 500- to 700- 
word stories of child characters and their adven- 
tures, of interest to children under 9 years of 
age, Also short illustrated articles with simple 
directions for making things. We buy photo- 
graphs and a limited amount of poetry. Report 
varies up to six weeks. Payment is approximately 
$4.50 per 1000 words, on acceptance.” 

’Teens, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Kenneth L. Wilson, Editor, Issued 
weekly ; 80c ‘a year. “We use 2000-word short 
stories. Preferably both boy and girl characters, 
but if not possible, all-boy preferred over all-girl 
stories. Present-day stories favored, dealing with 
some problem young people face. Also serials of 
10 to 20 chapters, 2000 words each. We use 700- 
word quizzes, how-to-make articles, and scientific 
information in very palatable form. Photographs 
and poetry bought. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is $15.00 and up for short stories and $4.00 
or $5.00 for articles, first of month following-ac 
ceptance,” 
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True Aviation, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. Joan D. Freudy, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
non-fiction only, on anything to due with aviation 
of interest to teen-age readers, Authenticity is 
very important. Give source for material. True 
adventure stories ; descriptions of brand-new air- 
planes and their performance ; exciting true bio- 
graphical serial stories and short stories about 
aviation heroes of all types (stories about heroes 
of the air war who are finding a place for them- 
selves in peacetime aviation are especially wel- 
come); credible (not fantastic) predictions of 
aviation possibilities; pre-flight subjects; current 


aviation problems; oddities in aviation news; 


comic scripts (before sending synopsis, write to us 
for authors’ instructions, enclosing stamped self- 
addressed envelope). Length: from filler length 
up to 1800 words; 1500 is about the best length 
for articles. Photographs bought. Payment is 3c 
a word for text and $6.00 per page for comics, 
on acceptance.” 

True Comics, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. “‘We use factual comic scripts 
dealing with persons and events, past and present, 
one to six pages long, for 10- to 16-year-old audi- 
ence. Two sources must accompany all comic 
scripts. Authors’ instructions mailed on request 
accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 
Payment is $6.00 per page, on acceptance.” 

Upward, 161 Eighth Avenue, N., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. Novella Dillard Preston and Alice Bur- 
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ford, Editors. Issued weekly; 80c a year. “We 
use stories of wholesome adventure and achieve- 
ment that are written with originality; 3000 
words, maximum length. Also descriptive, bio- 
graphical, historical, and scientific articles, writ- 
ten in a popular rather than a technical style; 
authorities cited. We buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in a month. Payment is Yc a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Young Canada, 165 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Neil G. Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 85c a year. “We use a few 1000- to 
2000-word stories for readers 9 to 12 years of 
age, preferably with a Canadian setting. Also 
short articles on nature, hobbies, handicrafts, 
puzzles, quizzes, etc. We buy photographs and 
some poetry. Report in two weeks. Rates vary, 
on publication.” 

Young People, 1703 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa, Erma W. Kelley, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use dynamic stories, 
2000 to 3000 words, or serials of not more than 
12 chapters, for young people 16 years of age 
and over, preferably with religious or social 
themes. Also fillers and articles on religious, so- 
cial or general informational subjects, We buy 
photographs and poetry. Report in a month. 
Payment is $20.00 and up per story, first of 
month following acceptance.” 

The Young People, Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Ill. Rev. Emeroy Johnson, Editor, 
317 W. Broadway, Little Falls, Minn. Issued 
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WRrITER’s DIGEST 
















NOW 


You get the latest 
news, helps, and 
market tips for all 


non-fiction fields. 


MONTHLY! 


Readers ask for it. 
Now, paper supply permits it. 


The result: Writer’s Guide hits the mails June 
1 as a monthly magazine (bigger than war- 
time) packed with dollars-and-sense help for 
writers who are getting—or want to get—- 
checks for fillers and features. It is the only 
magazine devoted exclusively to complete cov- 
erage of the fast-moving, non-fiction field. 





Look For These in the June Issue: 











e Sit at Home and Write for Trade 


Journals Ervin A. Hickman 
Your Stuff 


’ Well ae R. Hughes 


to Sell staple Fillers 
by Edith Serenso" 


; Demonet 


e How 


© Rejects Are a 


by jules A 


And Mo 
Haven't 


PLUS 10 PAGES OF BUYING MARKETS! 


SAVE $1 ON 12 ISSUES 


Get acquainted with Writer’s Guide now on 
our TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION offer of one full 
year—a $3 newsstand value — for only $2. 


CLIP THIS COUPON OR WRITE TODAY! 











WRITER'S GUIDE, Comfort Press, Inc. 
200-T60 S. 7th St., St, Louis 2, Mo. 
Enter my trial subscription to Writer’s Guide for one year. 


0) Am enclosing $2. C) Bill me. 
Name 
Address 
City. se . Zone State. . 


WGeeeeneeeereseeereneeses 
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weekly; 80c a year. “We prefer stories and 
features with a distinctly Christian spirit and 
motivation. Also use a limited number of articles 
on nature, biography, travel, missions, etc. Pref- 
erable word lengths: stories, 1500 to 3000 words; 
articles, 100 to 1000 words; serial stories, four to 
eight chapters. We buy a few photographs, es- 
pecially if they illustrate articles, but no poetry. 
Report in about three weeks. Payment is up to 
$3.00 per 1000 words, on publication. All ma- 
terial should be sent to the Editor.” 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, 
Editor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 55c a 
year. “We use good, clean fiction, well plotted 
with helpful lessons and wholesome Christian 
atmosphere, for young people 16 to 25 years of 
age. Short stories up to 3000 words and occa- 
sionally serials, preferably in not more than six 
installments. Also publish a variety of short ar- 
ticles, 100 to 800 words, which may be used for 
fillers; longer articles up to 2500 words on in- 
teresting, worthwhile accomplishments of evan- 
gelical Christian leaders and organizations; on 
Biblical history, geography; and such related 
subjects as archaeology. Photographs or draw- 
ings used for illustrations for feature articles. 
Also buy poetry. Report within a month. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word, shortly after 10th of each 
month.” 

The Youth’s Comrade, 2923 Troost Avenue, 
P. O. Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. Edith N. 
Lantz, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 
a year, “We use 2000- to 2500-word stories and 
serials of six to eight chapters, with 2000 to 2500 
words in each chapter. Stories should portray 
character-building values; and setting, plot, and 
action should be realistic. Also use nature, travel, 
historical, science articles, 500 to 1000 words; 
biographical and informational articles with edu- 
cational or inspirational value. We buy glossy 
photographs and four- to sixteen-line poems. 
Report in four weeks. Payment is $3.75 per 1000 
words for prose, a maximum of 25c per line for 
verse, and $3.00 to $5.00-for photographs, on 
acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 

The Mayflower’s Log, The Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D..C. Frank B. Cook, Editor, “We 
will not be in the market for any material until 
further notice, since we have enough on hand to 
take care of our needs for at least six months.” 

Motor News, 139 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, 
Mich. William J. Trepagnier, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
stories and articles on travel and car-drivers’ in- 
terests, 1200 words. Buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in one to two months, Payment is 
$25 to $50, depending upon length, subject and 
art.” 
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Women’s Second Class Magazines 


Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco 11, Calif. Walter L. Doty, Editor. 
Issued monthly. “We buy recipes and household 
hints, and occasionally photographs, but no fic- 
tion. Not buying poetry at present. Material ac- 
cepted only from contributors living in the seven 
western states. Staff-written.” 


Comic Magazines 


Fawcett Comics Group, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City 18. Will Lieberson, Executive Editor; 
Wayne Amos, Story Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.20 a year. “We need a limited num- 
ber of 1500-word, fast action stories written 
especially for comic books. Stories may concern 
either adults or children, but they should not be 
written ‘down.’ Heroes and villains should be 
clear-cut and get their just deserts in the end. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
one week. Payment is $25.00 per story, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Sport and Otudoor Magazines 


Hunting & Fishing, combined with The 
National Sportsman, 275 Newbury Street, Boston 
16, Mass. Bernie Roth, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use personal ex- 
perience stories of hunting and fishing, up to 
2500 words. Illustrative photos or drawings al- 
most essential to acceptance. Photographs are 
bought for the cover and occasionally for the 
interior. Also buy a limited amount of poetry. 
No fiction. Report in a week or ten days. Pay- 
ment is Yec to 1¢ a word, on publication ; poetry 
is $1.50 to $3.00, varying as to space.” 

Rod and Gun in Canada, 1224 St. Catharine 
Street, W., Montreal, Que., Canada. K, A. 
Marshman, Editor. Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use approximately 2000-word 
stories of actual fishing and hunting experiences 
of practical sportsmen in Canadian woods and on 
Canadian waters. Occasionally buy photographs 
with articles. Do not use fiction and very seldom 
buy poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is ap- 
proximately lc to 1%4c a word, on publication.” 

Ski Illustrated, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Graham C. Thompson and Henry 
O’Neil, Editors. Issued four times yearly; 25c a 
copy; $1.00 for five issues. ‘‘We use articles on 
any phase of skiing activity. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in a month, 
Rates vary, depending on type of article and 
whether or not photos are sent with article.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Doc Savage, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. B. Rosmond, Editor, Issued monthly ; 
I5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use fast-paced, 
well-written adventure stories, 1000 to 10,000 
words. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 
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STORIES, ARTICLES, NOVELS, BOOKS 
WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT. 
RECONVERT to peace-time writing. Maybe 
you need that lift too. Writes F. S. Saunders, 
Bath, Me.: “Received the check for the sale 
of my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,’—also 
your friendly, constructive comments. Thank 
you for both. You certainly deserve credit 
for selling this short so quick.” 


10% is our commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us 
to fit it in the largest writers’ market in the 
world. Send several of your MSS. Be con- 
vinced. 

Our fee is $1 per 1,000 words for first 3,000, 
plus 50c for each 1,000 more. Our minimum 
fee is $3. Enclose return postage. If we can't 
sell it, our friendly, constructive criticism 
will help you revise to make the sale. 


WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Pay the express to our office. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. You should 
send them now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 


WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts of all kinds neatly typed by experienced 
typists. Pica type. Minor corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, if desired. Proof read. 50c per 1000 
words. Discount over 10,000. Poetry 1c per line. 
Can furnish you with up-to-date markets. PROMPTNESS 
GUARANTEED. 


ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover St. Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 





























SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding composing offer that speaks for itself. 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 
a card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13, Chicago 47, Il. 











For years my Mss. appeared in Coronet, Liberty, Sat. Eve. 
Post, etc. Also on National Radio Network over ABC! 
My Fun With Fillers writing course helps countless 
beginners win editors’ checks. Guaranteed to help you! 
$1.00. LOUIS HIRSCH, Spring Valley 1, N. Y 





Guaranteed Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s supply, 50c! 
“How to Make Funny Gags,’’ methods of experts, S0c! 
Free Book Catalogues! ENTERPRISES, Spring Valley 1, 
New York 

















; A “LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
; for Authors 


( 
( 
» We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 4 
) book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. ¢ 
The William-Frederick Press 
—— Distributing Co., Inc. P 

New York 1, N. Y. 
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RADIO 
TELEVISION 


MOTION PICTURE 





years. 





months trial basis. 
should accompany material on which 
our comprehensive editorial reports 
are desired. Scripts deemed salable, 
according to our high editorial stand- 
ards, will be submitted to radio and 
motion picture markets. 
writers handled on 10% commission 


6606 Sunset Bivd., 


in event of sale. 


* 


GRanite 8608 


The scene shifts to Hollywood and 
we are on the scene in Hollywood, 
representing selling authors in Radio, 
Television and Motion Pictures. We 
have grown up with motion pictures 
and radio, supplying quality material 
to both industries for the past 22 


We are looking for new writing 
talent. New writers, who have not as 
yet won professional recognition in 
either radio, screen or publication 
markets, but who would like our spon- 
sorship, will. be accepted on a Six- 
A fee of $5.00 


Established 


Find out what your chances are in 
the radio and motion picture field. 
Send us something, Now! 


GEO. R. BENTEL. 
& ASSOCIATES 
Radio Script Division 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Five Novels Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16. Kathleen Rafferty, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use stories up to 18,000 words that are 
definitely masculine in slant: western, sport, ad- 
venture, mystery themes. Some love interest, but 
action, color, and plot get the emphasis. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Payment is 
2¥%ac a word, on acceptance,” 

Frontier Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Paul L. Payne, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
20c a copy. “We use 2000- to 22,000-word 
stories, and are in need of the longer lengths just 
now. We want to bring the Frontier alive again 
for modern Americans, so keep in mind that the 
Frontier was a place of brawling disorder, primi- 
tive conditions, savagery, violence—and occa- 
sional flashes of great natural beauty. It also was 
a place of vast and unrelieved loneliness. Men 
were on their own there, pitted against pitiless 
nature, vengeful Indians, and treacherous whites. 
It was a situation to bring out not-too-well- 
known sides of humanity—greatness and de- 
pravity. We also want true dramatic episodes; 
they are more valuable if personally witnessed 
or participated in by the contributor. Fresh ma- 
terial on old subjects, lost causes, forgotten 
heroes, unjustified fame or oblivion. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report usually in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Jungle Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. R. D. Kuehnle, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy. “We use 3500- to 15,000- 
word stories, but prefer 5000 and 10,000. Stories 
should feature action in definite jungle atmos- 
phere. General African background only —no 
desert, no South American jungle. Lead novel 
done on assignment only; otherwise, this is an 
exceptionally wide-open market. No articles, pho- 
tographs, or poetry, Report in one week. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 

The Shadow, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. B. Rosmond, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use fast-paced, 
well-written detective stories, 1000 to 10,000 
words. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 1c a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Western Story, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. John Burr, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “‘We use shorts up 
to 4500 words, novelettes between 7500 and 
8000 words, and condensed novels of 12,000 
words. Strongly plotted stories of the early 
West (ranching, mining, lumber, fishing, rodeo, 
etc.), with vividly drawn characters facing a 
dramatic problem, are needed. The more un- 
usual the angles presented, the better chance the 
story has of being considered. In the longer 
leugths, woman interest is desired. The story, 
however, should be told from the man’s point 
of view and the love problem should be second- 
ary. We are also interested in non-fiction, not 
longer than 1500 words, on any phase of Western 
life but, at the moment, historical and person- 
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ality sketches and ideas should be submitted to 
the editor. We do not buy photographs, but the 
cowboy ballad type of verse (not longer than 
30 lines) is considered. Report within two weeks. 
Pay good rates, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


American Business Magazine, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. Eugene 
Whitmore, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use ‘how’ articles describing 
modern methods used by leading manufacturers, 
wholesalers, public service companies, banks, in- 
surance companies, etc. No retail stories used. 
Interested in personality profiles on prominent 
men in business and their methods, but such 
stories must have a news peg. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report promptly. 
Payment arranged with writer; up to 3c a word 
for major articles, On publication usually, but 
on acceptance if requested.” 

Autonews, 1300 W. 24th Street, Los Angeles 
7, California. Aaron Dudley, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Largely staff- 
written and can offer little encouragement to 
free-lance writers. Have some correspondents, 
but need more.” 

Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
5, Illinois. John Y. Beaty, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
technical information on bank operation. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 
two days. Payment is Ic a word, on publica- 
tion.” 

Burroughs Clearing House, Second and Bur- 
roughs Avenues, Detroit 32, Michigan. Harry 
J. Boone, Editor. Issued monthly. “We use news 
stories on new banking developments. Query 
editor. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Payment is 3c a word.” 

Commerce Magazine, 1 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. Alan Sturdy, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles which would be of interest to general 
business readers in almost all lines. Must be 
pointed toward and at the management level, 
as circulation is among executives. We buy 
photographs only to illustrate feature articles. 
No fiction or poetry. Report within 30 days. 
Payment is 2¥%c a word, on acceptance.” 

Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania. George 
T. Hook, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year, “We use articles dealing with 
Maintenance and operating phases of truck fleet 
operation, 2000 to 3000 words. Also whodunits 
and adventure stories with trucking background, 
about 2000 words. Love interest, if any, should 
be handled lightly. Buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in a week. Payment is $50.00 
minimum, on publication.” 








WANT A NEW CAR? 


We don’t sell cars! But we do sell 
LET'S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS, by Foy Evans 
a sure-fire introduction to a profitable writing career 
in the lucrative short-story field. Only $1.50 postpaid. 
Bulldog Publishers 
Dept. WD, 






Box 689, Athens, Ga. 












NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories doctored 
by me. Edi agents and clients highly praise bes work, 
TES. Free office report on one 


short story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately and neatly for 45 cents per thou- 
sand words. Prompt, reliable service guaranteed. 


J. E. COSPER'S TYPING SERVICE 
3079 N. 21, Kansas City, Kansas 











WRITERS DON'T 


let lack of information and ftdeas keep you from _ produc’ 
selling scripts. We supply up-to-date material gathered on 
rees—press clippings picked by writers for 
writers. Clippings contain information for ae, articles, 
fillers, ideas - developing, marketing. Subscribe NOW 
Monthly Service, 1 year $10.00. One Rss trial $1.00. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 


Main Office Now Located at 
Kansas City 4, Mo. 





Box 6025, 








WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


Send your best poems, Any type, for Free Examina- 
tion and outstanding offer. (No obligation). Write 
for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 


Recordings Furnished. 
UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 


408-B North High St., Salem, Indiana 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


Incorporated 
The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training. 
Correspondence Courses 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 








Song Poems Set to Music 








Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So, Alexandria, Los Angeles (5), Calif. 
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WriTeEr’s DIGEST 





Sells The Story 
Professional coaching in human _ interest 
technique. Constructive criticism, specific re- 
vision suggestions. $5 to 5000 words. Book 
length special rates. 
Practical course for beginners. 
rates. Beginners can and do sell. 
Expert typing, carbon copy, 50c per 1000 words. 
CLARICE TRENT 


Huntington Park, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat and accurate typing. Carbon copy free. 
Mailed flat with your original. 40c per 1,000 
words. 


Monthly 


Box 285 











INEZ MAY HANSON 
5903 Grand Haven Road, Muskegon, Mich. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, _inclvding 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my_work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 

Unabridged Rhyming cen ae f ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standa Why neglect “4 the 
many profits from versification? Write today; are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for telal « criti- 


cism of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y 




















* TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 
BUT CAN’T WRITE MUSIC: 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg., Boston 8, Mass. 


IS YOUR.... 


MIND ASLEEP 


kk kk 





ae wheeeue too rah) discovers new Powers = ie 
Moneymaking ideas; helps 

vind, founsene é REAL YOU, and your Right viscten: 

unfolds your Rich, Creative Talents; improves Person 


peech, 

ality, Leadership; points | out Hidden Opportunities; brings ‘‘years 
advancement in months Users say: ‘‘At last a System that 
Works.’’ Write Frank *Fibort. Ph, D., 21G, Phila. 20, Pa. 


Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Todayh SENSATION! 
NEW _ to-understand 16 LESSON INSTRUCTION 
COURSE Helps you say ‘“‘Goodbye’’ to Rejection Slips! 
Writing Can Be Taught! Don’t kid pee ag Writers are made, not 
born. And chances are you have as much talent as the persons who 
are raking in checks for $25, $100 and $500 each week. For 
writing can be taught. In fact it is one of the easiest age aw to 
te: ve the energy and the brains. . but you need 


. You may 
direction. It’s lack of ‘‘direction’’ that brings the rejection slips 
instead of the cash. FREE particulars, 


YOUNG'S, 200 Young Bidg., 
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Gift and Art Buyer, 260 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 1. Thomas V. Murphy, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles of 500 words, with at least one photo, 
on merchandising ideas used by gift and art de- 
partments, greeting card departments, home 
decorative accessory departments, and outstand- 
ing individual gift and art shops. Photographs 
are bought, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 
a week. Payment is $5.00 for text plus $2.00 for 
each photo, on publication.” 


Junior Arts & Activities, 4616 N. Clark Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. Issued monthly except 
July & August; $3.00 a year. “We use units, 
projects, and ideas for primary, intermediate 
and upper grade teachers. No fiction or photo- 
graphs and very little poetry. Report in 2 or 
3 weeks. Payment is lc a word and 25c a line 
for poetry, on publication.” 


Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th Street, New 
York City 19. Mildred C. Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
strictly bookstore merchandising articles, factual 
and specific. Sometimes buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report in six months. Pay- 
ment is $15 and $20, on 10th of month follow- 
ing publication.” 


Tire Rebuilders News, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. Douglas W. Clephane, 
Editor, Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want feature stories, 1000 to 3000 
words, or brief items on successful tire retailers 
and recapping shops, with emphasis on why 
their business is successful, Articles are addressed 
to experts who are interested in techniques and 
methods. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report within a month. Payment is Ic 
a word (more for illustrated articles), and a 
minimum of $3.00 for individual photographs 
of particular interest. on publication.” 


The Retail Bookseller, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 3: Francis Ludlow, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use very specific articles about 
bookshops or rental libraries, on merchandising, 
advertising, record keeping, 1800 to 2500 words. 
Articles about shops must be okayed by shop 
manager. Occasionally buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report in 1 or 2 weeks. 
Payment is lc a word minimum, on acceptance.” 


Tires Service Station, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. Jerry Shaw, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Trade paper 
for automobile tire and allied industries, “We 
use ‘success’ stories about tire service stations, 
method of operation, advertising, servicing pro- 
cedure, diversified selling, and usual type of mer- 
chandising data. Buy: photographs, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in 10 days. Payment is 
lc a word, on publication.” 
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B’ Way 


By Leo SHULL 


























remind people that there are two 
Broadways. There is the super- 
ficial Broadway which seems sleek, success- 
ful, tintyped—the Midway of the Circus. 
Here the famous actors glisten on stage 
and in electric bulb displays. They sign 
autographs at stage doors and make en- 
trances in Lindys at 51st Street. It’s the 
Broadway of nightclubs, and doormen with 
general’s uniforms, of orange juice cubby- 
holes and of course, the Big Time men, the 
men who work behind the scenes as business 
managers, agents, ticket brokers and con- 
cessionaires—men in camel hair coats, fat 
and forty, with expensive shirts and $5 ties 
and of course, their inevitable “Girl,” also 
sleek, calcimined, perfumed to the teeth. 


() nine peor it may be well to 


This menagerie operates a Broadway as a 
tourist trap for the transients. They don’t 
use the word “sucker” because they are not 
the crass “operators” of the ’20s. Most of 
them are well educated, shrewd and re- 
sourceful business men, They have analyzed 
their field as they would say, and built a 
product to suit their market. Everything is 
on a cash basis. Let the others talk of art 
and profession, they sit with their “girl” at 
the Sardi table or at 21, and genially shake 
their glass of Scotch, waiting for the speak- 
ers to come down to brass tacks, when they 
can find the spot for “‘f it’s a good property, 
I'll take a chance, I’ll take a piece.” 

They are always on the outlook for some- 
thing new, something ready for “develop- 
ment.” A new performer, new act, writer 
or gimmick which they can “grab off” and 
“sell.” They go to see tryouts way up in 
Harlem or in little theatres in New Jersey 
or summer stock companies in Connecticut. 


23 GREEN STREET 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where fo sell 


Our courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writi 
Article wrrting, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
» honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the ER's 
Mi » write today to: 


The Home Conrenpontanes School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 


A ce 

ner ompe es 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
40c a Thousand Words 


WINIFRED M. BARKER 
15 Broadis St., Watsonville, Calif. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 











is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market n 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
S YOU LEARN! One of my age — ay c= 


$100 worth of stories and articles mon 
course of instruction in ber! Sey FOR THE JOVERILE ILE 
MAGAZINES teaches sg = ing it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





-— SONGWRITERS— 


HOW'S YOUR I. Q.? 
DOES MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION STUMP YOU? 


Now you can have all the answers to those brain- 
onary 2 2 at your a in one handy, commuaets vol- 
indexed for easy reference. Recommended by JACK 
WOODFORD, CHARLES CARSON and many others. 
MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by Dee Davison Sledge—Postpaid, $2.00 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 6068D Houston 6, Texas 





WIN #100 


WE PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. ‘ 


Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishes, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination — or write for full 
details. Do It Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-16 P. O. Box 670 








Beverly Hills, California 
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SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs or symbols; 
uses ABC’s. Easy to learn; easy to write and tran- 
scribe, Fast preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 
taught by mail. Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write for 
free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6705-6, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. 18. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Accurately—Neatly—Promptly 
PROOF-READ 


Original and One Carbon 
50c per Thousand Words 


JANE GRACE 
212 South Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 4, California |: 























DO YOU THINK IN CIRCLES ? 


Do you ask yourself, “How shall I begin; 
what shall I do next?” Have you a con- 
fusion of ideas? Mastery in life, success 
in any enterprise, comes from the subtle 
ability to marshal your thoughts, to call to 
the fore, when an emergency arises, the 
proper mental powers. Mentally, you are 
an aggregate of forces. Why dissipate them 
because of lack of knowledge of how to 
properly use them? Learn to unite them, 
and you will have at your command, a 
tremendous power for accomplishment. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


The Rosicrucians have preserved for 
centuries knowledge of the secret method 
for the development of mind power and 
the direction of man’s unused inner facul- 
ties. This wisdom, not strange or mys- 
terious, has changed the course of life for 
many men and women throughout the 
world. Write for the free, sealed book 
which explains how you may obtain_this 
helpful information. Address: Scribe C.S.Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


{AMORC} 
California 
(Not a religious organization) 


San Jose 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Which brings us to the second Broadway, 
the Broadway of the try-ers, if we may use 
a loose term to designate the new fresh crop 
of actors and writers who, having no recog- 
nition or opportunities, and being rejected 
by a miniscule shrinking theatre, turn their 
attention from the established stereotyped 
entertainment and begin to experiment 
with novelties to win attention for innova- 
tion. They want to get the eye of that first 
Broadway. They say it this way: “We'll 
put on this show arid invite the critics, pro- 
ducers and agents to see it.” They spend 
months and their life blood experimenting. 

Unfortunately there are few established 
laboratories of the theatre where pioneer- 
ing is manufactured with the planned 
schedule that, say, big business schedules a 
gasoline improvement. Most pioneering to- 
day is of a chaotic, rugged-individual type. 
Big business, which today is ringmaster in 
America, may reluctantly spend a few mil- 
lion for research in chemicals or metals, 
and may even toss a few millions to the Red 
Cross, but it listens impatiently to the call 
of the artists for subsidy of experimentation. 
As a matter of fact, it is suspicious of the 
theatre and smashed its head in very quickly 
when it popped up once as a national 
partly-subsidized theatre (The Federal 
Theatre Project). 

Thus experiments in the theatre are not 
performed with the aid of neat equipment 
such as are graciously granted similar ex- 
periments in chemicals or textiles (see du- 
Pont’s promotion photos of frocked sci- 
entists in white walled cells at Wilmington). 
No, these theatre experiments are in rat 
trap cellars or in bat-inhabited farm barns, 
always immersed, soaked, drenched in dust. 
And hard seats. 

Most of the, experiments are horrible, as 
terrible as the hard seats. But the agents 
and ‘business gents keep going, always 
hoping — and their cursing is gargantuan, 
for seats reach a zenith of hardness when 
amateurs are cavorting on the stage. You 
can’t clamber over knees in the middle of 
an experiment; you sit and suffer. 

But they keep going because they know 
that the Broadway stage is stagnant (the 
Critics refused to choose any best play of 
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the year this season, for the third time) 
they know that a new revitalized theatre 
will spring up not from the top but from 
the bottom and they doggedly drag their 
bottoms to that hopeful bottom so they can 
be present at the delivery. 

After all, that’s how Eugene O’Neill 
came to life, and the Provincetown theatre, 
the Group Theatre, Clifford Odets, Irwin 
Shaw, Orson Welles, “Pins and Needles,” 
Marc Blitzstein, the American Negro The- 
atre and “Anna Lucasta.” 

The Money Men want to get there first 
because such experiments pay off stupen- 
dous profits; “Anna Lucasta” is earning 3 
million dollars; “Pins and Needles” started 
in a dirty, murkey third floor of a garment 
union’s theatre (with folding chairs) and 
it became a 4 company show running for 
years. (The union cashed in on this one, 
so here is a moral for unions: experiment 
culturally, gentlemen. ) 

Well, all this leads us to the subject for 
today: why is it so hard to get a play ac- 
cepted for production. So let’s look at it 
this time from the Big Time men’s point of 
view. Let’s use a Mr. Palmer for~illustra- 
tion; we know him well. 

A few years ago he was a struggling 
young director. He wanted to direct shows, 
but of course, no one will take a chance on 
an unknown, no matter how talented, when 
there are $50,000 backers involved. 

Finally Palmer got tired of waiting 
around. He would help stage-manage some 
experimental plays or assist in dramatic 
school productions. One day he and an- 
other young man decided they would pro- 
duce shows themselves and Palmer could 
direct them. Why wait to be hired. Hire 
yourself. So in order to direct a show, 
Palmer had to enter a Canaan of hall- 
hiring, money-wangling and scores of other 
obnoxious tasks. 

They got their first show on, and it lost 
money as practically all experimental things 
must. They did a second, third and fourth 
show. They got friendly notices. From 
1943 to 1945 he struggled as a manager- 
producer in order to be able to work as a 
director. Not that the experience is bad, 
but it is like studying French for 4 years 
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Beginners 


Only 
XS 


N the 15th of each month, 
WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are. not eligible. A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how, to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course ts quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete. details and an outline of 
the Beginner’s Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name . 
IR 3,55. aeons PO re ee ee 


City ° State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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MORE BENEFITS AT LESS COST 


The cooperative applied to criticism. We believe this 
to be the most attractive, workable plan yet offered for 
the majority of struggling writers. For details, write 
now to 

LOUIS DeJEAN 
South Royalton, Vermont 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


A properly prepared manuscript helps sell your story. 

Neat accurate typing on good bond paper. A pro- 

fessional job by an experienced stenographer. Prompt 

service. 

50c per 1000 words Carbon copy free 
MABEL B. BLOXSOM 

34 Earle Street, Springfield, Vermont 





YOUR SCRIPT 


Deserves our prompt and efficient typing pervins—-tncioaes 
FREE: Corrections in spelling, punctuaticn and gra Ex- 
tra first and last pages. Carbon and your original returned flat. 


Editors appreciate our neat and spotless scripts. 





aoe per anna thereafter. 
Please include return postage. 


DICK DORSETT 
P. ©. Box 211, Danville, Ill 


—— 








vourr Mind Asleep? 


Amazing THINKING-ALPHABET discovers new Powers in your 





Mind to THINK-UP new ideas in any field . . . writing, business, 
etc. Helps you to FIND YOURSELF and your Right Vocation. 
Unfolds your Rich, Creative Talents. Improves Speech, Per- 
sonality, Leadership. Users say: ‘‘At last a System that Works.’’ 
9th year. Write Frank Tiboit, Ph.D., 24G, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
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SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 

"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 
RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, Ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed 
lectures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary 
courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS' AND SPEAKERS' BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W.D., New York, N. Y. 





YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Upon receipt of your poem our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary, 
will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 








25 Woods Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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just because you may write a book one day 
and want to use some show-off French 
phrases. 


In 1946 Palmer was ready for a Broad- 
way production. But he had to do it the 
way the Big Timers do it. We met him on 
the stem a few weeks ago. He had a script 
under his arm and a pocketful of mimeo- 
graphed financial sheets. 

We skip the personal adventures of Mr. 
Palmer, the hand kissing and chats far into 
the night with dress manufacturers. Palmer 
is giving himself 6 months to raise $65,000. 
We guess he will do it. 


What is important is this: a talented, 
serious director reads a script. He likes it. 
He wants to direct it. Can he walk up to 
a theatre and say, “I’d like to produce this 
show on the stage and show it to people in 
4 weeks?” 


No. He has to go to a scene designer and 
ask him to prepare a budget for props, 
drapes, costumes and lights. Then he adds 
the other costs. Then he must raise money. 
He must meet scores of people who are es- 
sentially uninterested in the art of the the- 
atre, and convince them that there is profit 
in giving culture to their fellow citizens. 

We herewith reprint Mr, Palmer’s mime- 
ographed prospectus. A quick glance will 
show why only a few plays reach the people 
today. 


SCENERY AND PRODUCTION 








Design .$ 1,000 

Building 9,000 

Painting 3,000 

Props, Drapes, etc. 2,000 

Elect. Equip and Sound 2,000 

Costumes 3,500 $20,500 
PRODUCTION FEES 

Stage Director $ 1,000 

Legal Fees 750 

Advance Royalties 800 $ 2,550 
STAFF SALARIES & EXPENSES 

Company Manager $ 300 

Press Agents 600 

Stage Manager 500 

Office Expenses 850 $ 2,250 
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REHEARSAL EXPENSES 


’ Theatre Rehearsal Rent.....$. 600 














| Cast Salaries......... 1,500 

SS ee 2,000 

Wardrobe Mistress . 50 

Scripts & Parts... 100 

Haulings 750 

Miscellaneous 500 $ 5,500 

ADVERTISING 

Preliminary $ 750 

Photo and Frames 500 

Printing ..... 500 

Press Agent Exp. 100 §$ 1,850 

GENERAL EXPENSES 

Accounting $ 100 

Insurance 250 

Pay Roll Taxes 250 $ 600 

RECOVERABLE ITEMS 

Equity Bonds cena $10,000 

Theatre Guaranty (2 weeks) . 7,000 

IL A. T. S. E. (stage hands) . 700 

A.T. A.M. (Mgr. & Press Agt.) 800 $18,500 
Total Production Cost . $51,750 
Reserve Capital............. . . $13,250 
Total Capital Required. . . . .$65,000 


ganization to work with.) 


stars, for the boxoffice’s sake. 





often enough : 


Offhand, we would say that this show 
could be produced in an experimental 
theatre for about $500; maybe $1000. 
(This writer once produced three one-act 
plays for $25. Of course, we had an or- 


Well, that’s why only 100 new plays see 
the light of day on Broadway. Who has the 
strength to stagger around for 4 years tena- 
ciously working up to the point where you 
can convince 20 brazziere manufacturers to 
put on a show for others to enjoy. 

We wager that Palmer won’t direct this 
play. People who invest $65,000 today, 
want a “name” director, just as they want 


Today a playwright’s best chance lies 
with Broadway #2, the experimental route. 
That’s why we list so many newcomers to 
the producer’s field, for many of them are 
fresh and say they will try new formulas, 
although many of them resign and move 
out before the ink is dry on these pages. 

As for the established laboratories that 
try out new plays, we’ve mentioned them 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In— The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's. Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


NR Ss hae hos arc aba Dees alee 
Address 
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WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


Learn to write and sell non-fiction. _New course shows 
you how and where to get the article idea, how to write 
it, how and where to sell it. Complete course for only 
$5.00. Enroll now or write for particulars. 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 
1026 West 22nd Street, Los Angeles 7, California 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
DONE NEATLY, ACCURATELY, PROMPTLY 


45c per thousand words 
| copy free 


MRS. MILDRED WOOD 
Box 1867, Wichita Falls, Texas 











THE INDEPENDENT WRITER» 


Magazine 
25¢ copy 12 issues == 
Canadian and foreign 
For those who want to sell. If your newsstand or ae 
store cannot supply you, order direct from: 


THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 
Somerville 36, New Jersey 

















YOUR SONG POEMS 
SET TO MUSIC -: 


Send your best poems today for free examination and 
our offer, or write for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead 
In Songwriting.’’ 

SONG SERVICE 
a 4, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








SCIENTIFIC METAPHYSICS 
VIVID, FORCEFUL, SINCERE PRESENTATION 
Blend your will with the Universal. 
Test your dynamic possibilities. 
Why struggle? Dare to live Splendidly. 
Send for free information. 
ONE WORLD EXTENSION COURSE 
Box 717, Dept. W, Topeka, Kansas 











Qualify for Certified service, araitiyin Degree. 
faseinating field of service. 


in e 
Judieial, and Entertainment Tekis 





profitabie private praetice, 








WRITE SONGS 


Valuable monthly awards for best songs. 
The writer of “BOOTS AND SADDLES” 
and other song hits will compose the melody 
for your song poem. Send your song poems 
and lyrics for FREE examination. Write for de- 
tails and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 


HOLLYWOOD 
HARMONY HOUSE 


STUDIO D-13 
126 South La Brea, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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AMERICAN NEGRO THEATRE, 15 
W. 126th St. Abram Hill is the director. 
He is a playwright who couldn’t get his 
shows produced, so organized his own 
theatre and produced and directed them 
himself. 

BLACKFRIARS. A Catholic theatre 
which does mostly non-religious plays. Den- 
nis Gurney is the director. They do fine 
work. 316 W. 57th St. 

These are about the only ones we can 
recommend at the moment. There are a 
few more struggling groups, but we are 
waiting to see how reliable they turn out 
to be. 

There will be a large number of summer 
theatres this season and most of them will 
experiment with one or more new shows. 
In the next Wrirer’s DiceEst, we will pub- 
lish the list. Agents, movie scouts and pro- 
ducers cover these summer tryouts, outside 
of New York. Many shows have reached 
Broadway through this route. We know of 
at least one play that was bought by a film 
company after a summer theatre premiere. 

From June to September each year, ex- 
perimental theatre is in bloom. The rest of 
the year it is at low ebb. 

* * * 

HUNT STROMBERG, JR., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. This young man is looking for 
a script to fit Hedy Lamar. He is the son 
of the famous film producer. He success- 
fully co-produced a revival of “The Red 
Mill,” which is still running. He will pro- 
duce a revival of “The Front Page,” in the 
Fall. 


OTTO PREMINGER, a European refu- 
gee came to America somewhere around 
1940, did a few plays then went to Holly- 
wood and produced some films. He is re- 
turning to Broadway to do some more 
shows. He can be reached via his lawye1 
Howard Reinheimer, 11 East 44th St. 


FREDI WASHINGTON, drama critic 
of The People’s Voice, is going to try her 
hand at producing. She is looking for plays, 
not necessarily Negro. She is also the 
drama editor of this leading Negro news- 
paper. 210 W. 125th St. (Remember her 
as the runaway girl in “Imitation of Life.” 
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She played Aunt Jemima’s daughter.”) 

THEATRE ASSOCIATES, is a group of 
s young playwrights who have organized 
n themselves into a labor theatre, to take up 
the cudgels and heritage of the old Theatre 
Union. They are contemplating a night 
, of one-act plays. Further information about 
. this group can be obtained by writing them 
‘ at 128 W. 48th St. Shows with a message 
wanted. 

JAY ZIMMET, an enterprising young 
man on the outlook for better theatre and 
better plays is opening his own summer 
playhouse at Milford, Pa. He will put on 
new scripts, and announces he is looking 
é for one to try out. His New York office is 
at 25 Christopher Street. 

BEN WEISS, recently out of the army 
where he served as a Captain, is looking 
for a script that is commercial and has 
something to say in a progressive way. He 
is a very smart young man. 245 W. 25th St. 

DOUGLAS WARREN, recently from 
Hollywood, is looking for a script which is 
“different” in the way “Our Town” was a 
different type of play. 12 W. 44th St. 

There is one new group recently formed, 
THEATRE INC., 156 W. 44th. Richard 
Aldrich is the managing director but 
Beatrice Straight is the sparkplug of the 
organization. We’ve mentioned her before. 
She subsidized Michael Chekhov’s Players 
for several years both in England and in 
America. She acted with them. 

Theatre Inc. has been doing some inter- 
esting things in the theatre. They produced 
PYGMALIAN, which is still running, and 
they are bringing over the whole London 
company of actors which calls itself “Old 
Vic.” They plan to bring repertory com- 
panies from Ireland, Russia and other 
countries here for the Americans to enjoy. 
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Anyway, they have a bright young man 
named Martin Ritt, recently out of the 
army. He is a director and actor and he 
has been given the task of producing ex- 
perimental shows in what they call their 
“Side-Show” division. Mr. Ritt says it will 
be an experimental laboratory and authors 
who have “works in progress” may send 
their plays to him for consideration. “Some 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


J une very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 








The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


Powerful Truths Concerning the 
Writing Profession and Publishing 
“WRITING FOR A LIVING" 

By Richard Tooker 
Second Edition, fg illus. 


207 Pages. $2.50 P 
iow to Publish Your Own Writing Profit- 


jacket, 


by the same author. 
this before you publish, or if you have 
never considered oe ie Acrid 
facts that will save you money SO cents 


postpaid. 
SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


55c per 1000 words (book-lengths, 50c per 1000 words). 
Note 1: 2 carbon copies on white paper are included. 
Note 2: We are especially interested in adding more pro- 
fessional writers to our list of satisfied authors 
PROGRESS ENTERPRISES 
687 8th Ave. (near 43rd St.) N. Y. 
Circle 6-8399 


_ eres oe A ee a tol 


18, N. Y. 








SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 


songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 


ate with Hit Composers on percentage 


basis plus moderate printing and copy- 

righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 

amination and advice without obligation. 
RECOLA RECORDING CO. 

P. O. Box 987-D, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT - SHORT 
By Robert Oberfirst 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the s0- 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works, 
The author, well-known in this country as a literary 
agent and specialist of the short-short, masterfully 
takes apart short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick, 
pulp, and syndicated markets pointing out the features 
which make them marketable. An interesting, instructive 
guide to new writers.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


POSTPAID............$2.00 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by priv via E. Kamerman and published by THE 

WRITER INC., this book contains important chapters 
on writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ben Ames Williams, Walter S. Campbell, Hugh Bardley 
and others. ‘‘This is an excellent and concise textbook, 
and the first to deal exclusively with*what we Americans 
call short-shorts. This book will be of essential value 
to all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching of 
‘practical’ writing, and it will be bought by all those, an 
even greater number who wish to write.’’—The Saturday 
Review of Literature, 


POSTPAID............$2.00 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 








playwrights write plays which are not for 
the Broadway market. Perhaps in verse, 
perhaps it’s not commercial—whatever the 
reason we will produce it as a laboratory 
job.” He will direct. 

Shows will have a complete professional 
production with the best actors, and it will 
be shown around the Broadway area on an 
afternoon when all the working actors and 
directors are free to come see it. 

While he was in the air forces show, 
WINGED VICTORY, he got some of the 
cast to act in the play “Yellow Jack,” which 
he directed. It got praises from all hands. 
We feel he has a great idea and his integrity 
is such that the accomplishment of the idea 
will be in the best traditions of the experi- 
mental theatre. 

Milton Stern, who is assistant to Lester 
Sharpe (head of the Eastern story and 
talent department of Republic Pictures, 
1790 Broadway), called us in the other day 
and told us to print that he is looking for 
scripts for movie production. But no war 
scripts. He wants adventure, love stories, 
good biography of any category and any- 
thing that will make a good picture. Re- 
public has made a deal with Alexander 
Korda and is looking for the best film pos- 
sibilities. A majority of the scripts read in 
New York, are sent to the coast. Replies 
are returned in 4 to 5 weeks. They have 
15 to 20 readers. If the script is rejected, 
the author will know within 2 to 4 weeks. 
Scripts must be copyrighted. Mr. Stern 
says he prefers scripts which are sent 
through a play agent. And, he says, if a 
play has a basic idea but is poorly written, 
something may be done with it. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 
published short-short stories. If you have written 
a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popular 
markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
fillers. Reading and handling fees: $1 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 
words; serials and novels, $10; articles and 
columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 











Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 














After a conscientious suru 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIG, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


of over a score of publishers’ book 
EST recommends the following books 

All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a@ money-back guarantee. 


BOOKS 








GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right. wii atanaete 
john B. Opdycke 


Write It Right... . 1.00 


Ambrose Bierce 


English Grammar Simplified 
pm C. Fernald 


. a 

Don’t S 3.75 

Phong Be Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50 

Webster’s Dictionary AS 

Law of Capright and eeneiieied 

Property ..... 22.50 

H. G. Ball 

Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


A Manual of Copyright 
Picenies 
Margaret ‘Nicholson 


POETRY 


Unabridged Stemins Dictionary 3.00 | 
Clement Wood 


Art and Technique of Writing 
Poetry . 2 
>: Se Wood 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary 
Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse. 
Robert Hillyer 


Walker’s Piyuing Dictionary 
J. Wal 


2.00 
2.00 


1.75 
ker 

Verse Writing Simplified 1,50 

Robert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Revise Wour Own Poems 1. 25 | 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Broadway 
Leo Shull 
Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 
Write That Play 
Kenneth T. Rowe 


Pointers on Playwriting 
Josephina Niggh 


. 2.00 


RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary ........------ 
Leonard Lewis 
. 2.50 


Gateway to Radio . 
First and Erskine 


Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 
Writing oe wr gah 
Ralph Rogers 
Radio Writing 
Max Wylie 
More By Corwin 


Norman Corwin 


. 9.75 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short ne, 1,00 | 
Plotto eee 2000] 
Wm. Wallace Cook — 


Plots and Personalities... . 1. 
J. E. Downey & E. H. ’ Slosson 


’ fo to Have a Brain 


| Making a Pay 
3.00 | C.W 
| 


| 36 Dramatic Situations.......... 
Georges Polti 


. 3.00 
jack Woodford 


Writers: Let’s Plot 
Mildred 1. Reid 


101 Plots Used and Abused 


James Young 


. 2,00 


JUVENILE WRITING 


My Juvenile Success Secrets 
Will Herman 


SONG WRITING 


The Art of Song Writing 
So You Want to Write a Song 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’ Orsay 


| Writing _pioagten Fiction 

| alter S. Campbell 

How to Revise Your Own Stories 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories 
liott Blackiston 


| BOOKS ON SLANG 


| 
Hash House Lingo... 


Western Words 
amon F, Adams 


; 2.50 | 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 


The Art of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 


| The Secrets of Cartooning 
| Chuck Thorndike 


ics and Their Creators 
Martin Sheridan 


LaRoe 


ARTICLE WRITING 


Writing and Selling anneal 
Feature Articles 
Helen M. Patterson 


Writing the Magazine Article 
harles Carson 


3.65 
. 1.50 


Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 


Harrington 


2.00 | 


The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 


Writers 1945 Year Book 
1946 Photo Almanac 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Characters Make Your Story 

Maren Elwvod 
Let’s Write About You 

Charles Carson 
Mystery Fiction 

Marie T. Rodell 
Editor’s Choice 

Alfred Dashiel 
Royalty Road 

Louis De Jean 


Trial & Error 
jack Woodford 


The Editor Accepts 
Earl Reed Silvers 
My Last Million Readers 
. Gauvreau 
Narrative Technique 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
The Mind in the Making 
James Harvey Robinson 
Writer—Here’s How 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourselves. 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Make It Sell 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing for Profit 
D. Wilhelm 
Making Manuscripts Salable 
Walter Des Marais 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Profitable Publicity 
Henry F. Woods, Jr. 
Publicity 
Henry M. Baus 


| Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 


Why Write A Novel 
Jack Woodford 


How to Write for Money 
| jack Woodford 


\ The Best From Yank 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPT 


3.00 


0 
1.50 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


' 

| 

Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
| 


For which I enclose 
Name 
| Address 


\ City 











@ PENNY-WISE AND POUND-FOOLISH 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
. 7 
ting Device 
A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plets can be alike an 
nothing could be simpler to —- You simply dea 
out a_ hand to yourself, and have A COMPL ETE 
WORKABLE, PRACTICAL pLoT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting, 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations. 


PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A Comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


Price $1.00 
e@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help yo yu 
whatever your writing or selling trouble Price 25c 
each, postpaid. 

The Nature of the Short Story. 

Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 

. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 

. The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 

" Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

Viewpoint and Visualization. 

Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 
ou may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘'formulas’’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. a aaa OF THE "'PULP'' ACTION 


~PENS veenm 


Price—25c¢ each, postpaid 


No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c. 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


postpaid 





“QUALITY 


No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 


including analysis of 


one of my own published 

‘quality”’ stories. Shows how you must handle your 
material if you wish to sell to the ‘‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'SMOOTH 

PAPER" WOMEN’S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story of mine from my book, ‘“‘STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,”’ originally published in Woman’s 
= P Companion. With step-by-step analysis. 
*rice 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














Working haphazardly, as so many writers do until 
they learn that it doesn’t pay, may Cause you serious 
loss. It may deprive you of a good deal of money you 
might receive for your stories—if they were just a 
little better. 

Isn't it “penny-wise and pound-foolish,” then, not 
to avail yourself of experienced guidance and help— 
the kind of help that has enabled so many writers 
to become successful professionals? My clients and 
former clients are in virtually all the magazines, in- 
cluding the best, their books are in the libraries, their 
If YOU will work and accept 


my guidance, as they did, I can do as much for you. 


stories on the screen. 


Reynal & Hitchcock have just published “THE 
WHITEBIRD MURDERS,” 
mine, Thomas B. Black. During our work together, 
Mr. Black told me a good deal about himself, and I 


know just what his success means to him, 


a novel by a client of 


The first Prize in the recent Ellery Queen contest 
was won by another former client of mine, Mr. Man- 
ly W. 


become one 


Wellman, who since we worked together has 
of the 
particular field. 


most successful authors in his 


These are just two of many clients who found the 
There 


and you 


fees they paid me a worth-while investment. 


are innumerable others, constantly in print, 
are welcome to their names if you wish. Some of 


them are household words in current literature. 


If you are tired of writing for the waste-basket, 
write for my 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE on re- 
quest. It gives details of my work with writers and 
my credentials both as an author and a literary critic. 
It contains vital information not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket book, and describes 
the CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE and the 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 
which you should wish to 


investigate if you really 


win literary success. The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author ''The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); 
Checks™ ($3.00); 


"Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); 
"Stories You Can Sell’ ($3.00); 


"Landing the Editors’ 
'*Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
**BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°° 





